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Foreword 

Youth services and further education colleges are 
natural partners: both work with young people who 
choose to participate and seek to extend their expe- 
rience, horizons and skills. Each sector is responding 
to a range of national initiatives to widen partic- 
ipation and promote lifelong learning. 

This publication is the result of a timely project 
between the Further Education Development Agency 
and the National Youth Agency and is designed to 
strengthen this partnership. 

It demonstrates how youth work supports young 
people in further education through a range of prac- 
tices drawn from the 10 project colleges. 

We hope it will help to extend the range and quality 
of joint initiatives and complementary work between 
colleges and youth work. 

Tom Wylie, Chief Executive of the National Youth 
Agency, and Stephen Crowne, Chief Executive of the 
Further Education Development Agency 
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1 Introduction 

How TO USE THIS PUBLICATION 

This publication has three main sections: 

• description and analysis of some of the 
current youth work contributions which 
support young people in further education 

• materials for college self-assessment and 
evaluation of this contribution 

• case studies of youth work provision to 
stimulate discussion on developing youth 
work in colleges. 

The case studies represent a wide range of youth 
work practice contributing to the access, retention 
and achievement of young people in further edu- 
cation. They are drawn from the practices described 
by the colleges contributing to this project. The 
material appears twice: firstly illustrating the 

findings of the project, and secondly with questions 
for use by colleagues to stimulate thought and 
action. 

The case studies and evaluation framework have 
been designed for practical use and can be repro- 
duced. They are included on the computer disc 
enclosed with this publication. 

Background 

This publication is the result of a project established 
by FEDA and the National Youth Agency (NYA) in 
1996. The aims of the project were to: 

• assess the particular contribution of youth 
work in supporting the personal and social 
development of individual students, 
curriculum development and records of 
achievement 

• examine how youth workers in colleges 
work with student services, student unions, 
personal tutors and other college staff 

• identify factors which contribute to effective 
partnerships in different management 
arrangements 

• identify means of evaluating the 
contribution of youth work to the access, 
retention and achievement of disaffected 
young people in further education. 



At the outset a focus of the project was the identifi- 
cation of support to disaffected young people. 
However, it became apparent very quickly that youth 
workers in colleges were contributing to a wide 
range of programmes and support accessed by the 
full range of students, including those identified as 
disaffected. 

The project was designed to complement work in 
similar fields, by FEDA - challenging behaviour; 
drugs; guidance; city estates - and the NYA - youth 
work in different settings, quality assurance and 
evaluation. It has also informed the Young Adult 
Learners Project (YALP); NYA and National 
Institute of Adult and Continuing Education 
(NIACE) project. It has built on findings from the 
Dearing review of qualifications for 16-19 year olds 
and the OFSTED report on youth work for 
1995-96. It was jointly managed and financed by 
FEDA and the NYA. 

Ten project colleges worked with the consultant and 
advisors from FEDA and the NYA. Selection of the 
colleges was based on the following criteria: 

• geographical and environmental factors 

• the size of the college 

• youth work practice 

• the relationship between the college and the 
local authority. 

From November 1996 to March 1997 the project 
team visited the colleges and met with a range of 
staff and students. The aims of the visits were to 
ascertain the role of the youth worker(s) and to 
examine the contribution to whole college practice, 
particularly the recruitment, retention and achieve- 
ment of students under 25. Colleges also assisted in 
the development of the evaluation materials. 

The opinions of students were seen as critical in 
assessing the effectiveness of the work. From the 
outset the project was designed to be developmental 
and participatory. The involvement of the colleges 
and steering group members in piloting and com- 
menting on the draft evaluation materials and 
methods as they have been developed has been a 
crucial part of the project. 

In the light of the Kennedy Report (1997), with its 
focus on widening participation within further edu- 
cation, and the government’s new employment and 
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training options for young people, this work has 
proved timely. It reflects the development of part- 
nership and consortia approaches within education, 
particularly in relation to young people who are dis- 
advantaged and disaffected, or who may have fol- 
lowed a less conventional route into further 
education. 

The White Paper ‘Learning to Compete: education 
and training for 14-19 year olds’ further encouraged 
the establishment of partnerships to create innov- 
ative programmes to identify disaffected 14 to 19- 
year-olds and draw them back into learning. 

New Start (formerly Relaunch) was also established 
on the basis of strategic partnerships which provided 
new opportunities for disaffected 14 to 17-year-olds. 
Proposals had to include a wide range of education 
and training providers, and guidance specified the 
inclusion of youth services, voluntary organisations 
and further education institutions. Furthermore, in 
the context of developing and extending opportu- 
nities for education and training to all, we expect to 
see mention of both the youth service and the further 
education sector in the Government’s White Paper 
on lifelong learning due this November. 

It is hoped that the range of youth work described 
here and the variety of management arrangements 
for successful partnerships and complementary work 
will stimulate and encourage further developments 
on practice with the shared aim of contributing to 
young people’s achievements in further education. 

Youth work in colleges is underpinned by principles 
of young people’s participation and empowerment. 
Youth work can be defined by students’ voluntary 
involvement. It is their choice to opt into the pro- 
grammes, projects and support offered through the 
youth work presence in a college that often distin- 
guishes the practices from that of other college staff. 

The basis of this engagement is often the strength of 
the work and the methods and approaches adopted, 
particularly when youth workers are targeting young 
people who have been disaffected and disenfran- 
chised through more traditional and statutory educa- 
tional obligations. 

Youth work in colleges may be undertaken by 
student liaison officers, student welfare workers, 
youth and security teams as well as youth workers, 
and youth and community workers. 

In 1993 the Further Education Unit (FEU) and the 
NYA undertook a joint study of the contribution of 
youth work to further education (Pittham and 
Hunter 1993). The NYA followed up these findings 
by supporting the growth of youth work in and with 
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further education colleges through conferences, net- 
working and articles in the national press (Paraskeva 
1994). In January 1995 an NYA survey of colleges 
and local authority youth services focused on the 
development and management of youth work in and 
with further education colleges (National Youth 
Agency 1995). The aim of the survey was to examine 
what type of collaborative work existed and how it 
was managed (see Appendix B). It was already clear 
from responses that local partnerships were devel- 
oping and contributing to a range of practice. 
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2 Youth work’s contribution to 
supporting young people in FE 



The range and quality of the contribution by youth 
workers in colleges are extensive. The ethos of col- 
leges employing youth workers generally emphasises 
student participation, responsibility and involve- 
ment. Through the different aspects and contri- 
bution of their work, youth workers in colleges 
encourage students to take responsibility for them- 
selves and others. 

The project visits uncovered areas of work that the 
college and youth workers had not recognised. 
Youth work posts are sometimes established to 
address specific aspects of student support, and then 
extended by the college and the individual workers 
as the skills, methods and approaches of the staff are 
found to be of value in other aspects of the college’s 
development and support services. 

Youth work within the 10 project colleges encom- 
passes all of the following: 

• curriculum enhancement and support 

• advice, information and informal 
counselling 

• personal and social development 

• decision-making 

• mentoring 

• supporting the student union 

• security work 

• equality of opportunity 

• recruitment 

• skills development 

• the involvement of young people on a 
voluntary basis 

• methods which are empowering rather than 
directive. 

Some of the colleges plan to increase the numbers of 
youth workers employed or extend the hours of part- 
time youth worker posts. Budgets for youth work in 
colleges are also being re-examined in recognition of 
youth work’s contribution to student retention and 
achievement, and also to the ethos and promotion of 
the college more generally. Youth workers are con- 
tributing to increased achievement and retention of 
many students and not simply those with a back- 
ground of ‘disaffection’ or who could perhaps be 
defined as socially excluded (Merton 1996). 

The following examples demonstrate the range of 
ways in which youth work contributes to the college 
environment and beyond. 



Curriculum enhancement 

AND SUPPORT 

Examples of curriculum enhancement are varied and 
extensive. The Duke of Edinburgh’s Award is offered 
by youth workers in several colleges. Some youth 
workers work with student unions to offer a range of 
clubs and societies, short courses and residential. 
Youth workers deliver elective programmes and 
tutorial sessions encompassing a broad curriculum 
including health, driving, assertiveness, anger man- 
agement, equal opportunities, sports and arts. In 
general, colleges encourage students to record 
achievements through youth work in their National 
Record of Achievement. However, sometimes 
achievement in the form of curriculum enhancement 
is not recorded or recognised. 

Youth workers also develop projects that contribute 
to students’ core curriculum. These are often devised 
and designed with a specific group of students. In 
one example the youth work project contributed to 
some students’ evidence of achievement which was 
part of their Advanced GNVQ course. 

Several youth workers in different colleges are 
involved in supporting students on college local edu- 
cation authority link courses with disaffected 14 to 
16-year-olds. The youth workers may offer modules 
or short programmes in basic or key skills or cur- 
riculum areas to small groups of students. Sometimes 
these provide access into recognised qualifications, 
for example. First Aid, Food Hygiene or Community 
Sports Leader awards. Youth workers also support 
college teaching staff by giving specific help to indi- 
vidual students and assisting in ensuring individual 
learning needs are met. 

The evidence demonstrates that there is still far more 
scope for extending the formal recognition of youth 
work’s contribution to students’ achievement. For 
example, students’ organisation of events or man- 
agement of the student union provides evidence of 
considerable achievement in some key skills ele- 
ments. There is also potential for linking many more 
youth work projects with core curriculum subjects, 
particularly in vocational education and training, 
where practical experience is paramount. 
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Case study i: AIDS/HIV video project 

Students from the college worked collaboratively 
with the local Youth and Community Service on an 
AIDS/HIV awareness film, which was turned into a 
25 minute video. The project was part funded by an 
AIDS action group and a local arts organisation and 
involved staff from a media company, who provided 
the technical expertise and specialist equipment. 

The students in the film-making group took part in a 
series of technical ‘taster’ workshops and HIV 
training sessions before entering the pre-production 
phase of the film. Ideas for the format and script of 
the video emerged from a process of group role-play, 
mini-dramas, brainstorming and format decision- 
making sessions, in which all the young people took 
part. 

The video, called ‘Safe’, tells the story of one 
weekend in the lives of five housemates. It targets a 
number of issues and misconceptions about AIDS/ 
HIV in a challenging, entertaining but thought- 
provoking way. 

The video is supported by an education pack which 
includes activities which may be used with young 
people after watching the video; a list of health edu- 
cation resources, and details of agencies and 
helplines, both local and national. The video pack 
also includes a range of pamphlets and brochures 
which provide additional information and advice. 

Benefits to the college 

It was a unique opportunity for students from a 
variety of courses and backgrounds to develop a 
video resource for use with other college students. 
Some of the students involved were working on a 
GNVQ Media Studies course: they were able to 
submit evidence of work they had undertaken 
towards their course requirements. 

What works for students 

There was significant personal development for the 
students involved: the growth of an important team 
spirit; an acute sense of working together; and no 
small amount of perseverance, as the whole exercise 
took up 28 days of their own time over a four-month 
period. Students had an opportunity to extend the 
methods and approaches within their GNVQ course 
by using this option offered by youth workers. 

Seeing the video project through from concept to 
final production was a valuable educational oppor- 
tunity for the students. They had the opportunity to 



be involved in a wide range of activities including: 
scriptwriting; brainstorming; role-play; storyboard 
writing; on-screen acting; location filming; sound; 
photography; set design; costumes; make-up and 
production. 

Working with such a contemporary and sensitive 
topic was also important. The students themselves 
had their own awareness about AIDS/HIV issues 
raised significantly, removing some of their own 
ignorance. 

All of them had the opportunity to reflect on what 
they gained from the exercise and describe it in the 
appropriate section of their National Record of 
Achievement. 

They were also able to see their contribution to a 
successful resource used as part of the World AIDS 
Day activities, in the college and also in the wider 
community. 

Case study 2: Curriculum 
enhancement and younger college 
students 

The college offers a programme to young people 
excluded from school. The students work on a port- 
folio programme leading to entry level and Level 
One qualifications using the Award Scheme Develop- 
ment and Accreditation Network (ASDAN) bronze 
award and the Northern Council for Further 
Education (NCFE) qualification in Motor Skills and 
Independent Living. The ASDAN award offers a 
qualification using projects and assignments and 
provides opportunities for recording evidence for 
NCVQ key skills assessment. 

The college also offers the Youth Clubs UK First 
Gear Scheme for those interested in motor skills. 

The 30 students spend one day each week working 
with a tutor and a youth worker in groups of five or 
six and take part in other college courses. 

The youth worker supports the students in the 
preparation of their portfolios and provides general 
advice and guidance on an individual basis. The 
support is often related to issues outside of college, 
for example, homelessness, violence, family relation- 
ships and childcare. 
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Benefits to the college 

The flexibility of the ASDAN bronze award enables 
achievements to be recognised through projects. The 
youth worker role as a co-tutor/education support 
worker enables students’ needs to be met as they 
arise. 

Students’ skills and achievements in building go- 
karts far exceed the college’s expectations of them, 
providing substantial evidence to link with some of 
the key skills. 

Students’ portfolios are completed and awards 
gained. 

What works for students 

They are able to experience success and appreciate 
that college is different from school. 

They say that they attend because they appreciate the 
support that extends beyond their college work. 

They find the learning environment more relaxed 
and enjoy the challenges that they complete as part 
of the ASDAN programme. 

Advice, information and 

INFORMAL COUNSELLING 

In many cases, the advice and information work 
undertaken by the college youth workers is a key to 
the retention of students. 

The activities of the youth worker have been 
invaluable in contributing to student support 
over the year. Her contribution has been greatly 
appreciated and commented upon by staff and 
students alike. She has supported and offered 
guidance to numerous students and has saved 
approximately 50 students from withdrawing 
from college last term. 

Director of Customer Services 

This informal aspect of the work and its direct 
impact on students is often difficult for youth 
workers and colleges to assess. At times the pressure 
of dealing with students’ unforeseen issues creates 
conflict and tension, particularly in relation to time 
management for the youth workers concerned. The 
balance between support for individual students and 
the organisation of projects, residential and group 
work and student union support is often left to indi- 
vidual youth workers, who occasionally experience 
some isolation from other college staff. This work is 



often reactive, and support is sought by students in 
crisis situations. Therefore it is not always targeted 
or planned. 

Some colleges are developing systems for recording 
youth workers’ contact with and support for indi- 
vidual students. Students in all the project colleges 
gave many examples of advice and support that they 
maintained helped them to stay on at college. In 
some colleges there was provision for youth workers 
to lead on focused work identified as a result of 
common issues raised by students with the student 
welfare and support services. For example, youth 
workers provided group work sessions for students 
on behaviour management, equal opportunities, 
drug awareness and bullying. 

In most instances, youth workers benefit from being 
managed within the college student support services 
team, where they are kept aware of the respective 
roles of the different guidance, advice and coun- 
selling services offered within the college. 

There are often links with other student support ser- 
vices and external support agencies, and students are 
usually referred on to these following initial contact 
with a youth worker. In some cases, youth workers 
find it difficult to refer individual students on for 
more specialist advice and counselling. There is a 
possibility in college youth work that the quality of 
contact and/or relationship between a youth worker 
and a student may encourage a level of confiden- 
tiality to develop. Knowing clearly where the bound- 
aries lie in terms of when it is appropriate to provide 
specialist support or advice is crucial. Clearly, where 
youth workers are also qualified counsellors, they 
can take on the dual responsibility for advice and 
counselling with the appropriate counselling support 
networks. 

Many youth workers take responsibility for the more 
general advice and information available to students 
within the college. This type of work includes appro- 
priate supplies and access to a wide range of infor- 
mation leaflets; organising health information days; 
inviting in appropriate guest speakers; arranging for 
visits by opticians, dentists, family planning services, 
and so forth. This can be seen as an extension of the 
youth information role now provided through many 
local authority and voluntary youth work organisa- 
tions. Some colleges make use of the National Youth 
Agency Focused Access Information Service 
(NYAFAIS) system for storing and filing information 
(see Figure 1). This has now been developed as an 
information database for young people available on 
computer and in print. 
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Figure i: the NYAFAIS index 
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Youth workers, with the student union, often 
produce student information newsletters, magazines 
or newspapers, including articles and topical infor- 
mation, as well as listing social events and leisure 
opportunities. 

In one college youth workers administer a welfare 
fund, including the Access Grant from the FEFC, to 
support students in financial difficulties. Issues such 
as visas/immigration, housing, relationships, family 
life and cultural identity, as well as curricular and 
academic issues, impact on students’ attendance and 
consequent achievement. Often the youth workers 
are seen by students as semi-independent from 
college and are their first point of contact. Students 
welcome the less authoritarian and more impartial 
role ascribed to college youth workers. Like many 
other college staff, youth workers often exceed their 
contractual time, particularly when responding to 
unplanned ‘crisis’ situations. 

Many colleges find that funding arrangements 
through the FEFC do not provide for enough sup- 
port to address the wider range of issues that impact 
on students’ learning and achievements. Balancing 
individual student and college interests sometimes 
presents tensions for youth workers managed and 
employed directly by a college. 

Case study 3: Advice and information 
- the role of a youth worker 

The college has a youth worker who is employed 
jointly by the college and the local youth service on a 
full-time basis overall. This arrangement allows two- 
thirds of the time to be spent in college and one-third 
on community-based activities. There is an in-built 
flexibility which means that the youth worker might 
spend the vast majority - and sometimes the whole - 
of a week in college when the demand is high (for 
example at the beginning of the Autumn term) and 
compensate for this at other times of the academic 
year. 

The youth worker is located in a purpose-built suite 
of rooms from which the college’s student services 
division operates. This means that there is easy and 
frequent communication between the staff working 
in the various strands of student services, including 
the counsellors, the careers officer, the welfare officer 
and the head of student services. 

The advantage of this arrangement is that the bound- 
aries of responsibilities between the youth worker 
and other members of the student services team are 
seldom compromised. 



Benefits to the college 

The personal skills of the youth worker are well 
recognised by the students. 

Regular use is made of all the facilities within student 
services, and the youth worker has a visible role 
within that provision. 

The youth worker works with both individuals and 
groups and liaises closely with the counsellors. 
Contact records and student evaluations reveal that 
several interventions on the part of the youth worker 
have contributed to student retention on college 
courses. 

What works for students 

Having a youth worker who is widely seen as per- 
sonally accessible, very friendly and supportive in a 
variety of different contexts is crucially important. 

Close liaison with the sabbatical student council 
officer and other members of the student council 
means that the youth worker has a wide range of 
opportunities to provide advice and support where 
appropriate with the organisation of student activ- 
ities, including projects, day trips and residentials, 
drug or HIV awareness events. 

The youth worker’s office is located on the ground 
floor, off a busy corridor/thoroughfare for students, 
which means that access is easy. 

It is also helpful for the students to know that the 
youth worker complements the work of other 
support staff who can provide more specialised 
counselling or accurate and up-to-date welfare 
advice. 

The youth worker is widely regarded as approach- 
able and accessible and is highly respected. Having 
the other members of the student services team so 
near at hand within the dedicated suite of rooms, 
including the confidential interviewing rooms, 
enables cross-referrals to be arranged very efficiently. 

Mentoring 

Mentoring is a term increasingly used in the support 
and supervision of work-based learning. The use of 
mentors or key workers is also being considered as a 
means of supporting young people within the New 
Deal. There has recently been an increase in ‘men- 
toring’ projects supporting disadvantaged or dis- 
affected young people. It is difficult, however, to 
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agree a definition of mentoring and how this role 
differs from that of supervisor, tutor, teacher, youth 
worker or role model. 

It could be said that the role of the youth worker in 
the college is that of mentor. A definition produced 
by the ‘Mentoring - Working for a Degree’ project at 
Leeds Metropolitan University, provides a helpful 
starting point: 

A mentor is someone who facilitates the 
learning, growth and development of their 
learner Imentee. Mentoring is about developing 
a 'special' relationship, built on trust. 

(Leeds Metropolitan University 1995) 

The emphasis is clearly on individual support and 
mutual understanding between the mentor and 
mentee. Youth workers also take on a mentoring role 
in their own right and may well be approached by 
young people in this light, particularly when their 
appointment includes targeted work with black or 
Asian students. The youth worker may have a spe- 
cific role focusing on equality and access for under- 
represented or disadvantaged students within the 
locality of the college. Where they come from a 
similar background and share a cultural identity 
with students, they may be seen by students and the 
college as someone to identify with and someone 
who will ‘understand’. One of the strengths of youth 
work is that the young people engage with the youth 
workers on a voluntary basis: on the whole they 
decide how, when and what to be involved in. 

The age of mentors for young people is an important 
factor in some of the training developments 
involving young students in ‘study support’ (The 
Prince’s Trust 1997) schemes in schools, colleges and 
youth centres. 

There are several examples where youth workers are 
involved in more structured ‘mentoring’ schemes and 
are responsible for training students as mentors or 
supporters to other students. 

Case study 4: Youth worker as role 
model and mentor 

The community in which the college is located has a 
large number of disaffected young people, whose 
attraction to and retention at the college are crucial 
in educational, community and financial terms. This 
led to the appointment of a part-time youth worker 
at one of the college’s five main campuses, where the 
majority of youth provision is concentrated. 



This particular college site has a very high pro- 
portion of students of African or Caribbean origin 
and large numbers of white lecturers. So it is signif- 
icant that the youth worker appointed is black, 
female, young and approachable. 

Benepts to the college 

There is evidence that some students see college staff 
(including some employed in supportive roles such as 
student welfare officers and careers advisors) as 
‘authority figures’ and would tend therefore not to 
go to them for advice. Many of the college tutors are 
seen by students in the same light. 

The youth worker appointed by the college on a 
part-time basis has proved to be very effective. In the 
relatively short time since her appointment she has 
developed a range of support for students including: 

• working with non-attenders in less formal 
settings 

• organising activities, on, for instance, drug 
awareness 

• helping with the running of clubs, societies 
and sporting activities. 

The college evidence indicates that the level of com- 
plaints and incidents at the college site has dropped 
significantly since the appointment of the youth 
worker. 

A good rapport has been developed with both male 
and female students and, from student contact infor- 
mation, it is clear that a larger proportion of male 
students have been seeking help and advice since the 
youth worker was appointed. 

The youth worker reported that she has been able to 
earn the trust of many of the young people, and has 
been able to work with them, developing strategies 
to enhance their social skills, time management, 
responsibility and communication skills. The conse- 
quence of this was that many more of these young 
people are being retained on courses from which 
they would have dropped out otherwise. 

What works for students 

The youth worker is also involved outside the college 
on another project in the community which gives her 
considerable experience on housing issues. She is 
therefore able to advise many students on that spe- 
cific welfare issue with up-to-date and relevant infor- 
mation. 
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Many of the students see the youth worker as a 
mentor whom they can turn to for support and 
encouragement. 

Supporting the student 

UNION 

Many youth workers are involved in supporting the 
student union. It is a role that fits very comfortably 
with the skills, experience and professional training 
of youth workers. Most youth workers work in part- 
nership with the student union. Their shared aims 
are: 

• increased representation of students on 
college committees 

• creation of more democratic structures 
within the college and the college NUS 

• increased membership 

• more activities organised by the union. 

The youth worker is likely to be involved in estab- 
lishing and monitoring some of the systems and 
support structures that enable the union to function. 
In some instances this includes oversight of the 
accounts and providing a signature for the bank. 

The increasing numbers of part-time students and 
the younger age of many full-time students in some 
colleges often make recruitment to sabbatical posts 
and executive roles very difficult in further education 
colleges. The continuity provided by the support of a 
youth worker is regarded as particularly important 
by colleges wanting an active union to carry on from 
one year to the next. 

Case study 5: Supporting the student 
union 

The youth worker in the college is employed by the 
college for three days a week during term time, and 
estimates that she spends on average a quarter of her 
time supporting the student union executive. This 
work is more intensive during student elections and 
at the start and end of the year. For the last year she 
has been working an extra one or two days per 
week. The college has gradually moved to making 
the youth worker post more substantial. It started as 
a temporary post of nine hours per week in 1995. 
The college has also experienced a 72% rise in 
numbers of full-time students during the past two 
years. 



The youth worker works alongside the student union 
executive and membership, establishing structures 
that encourage students to take responsibility for 
their own union. This includes: 

• identifying with the executive events they 
want to organise 

• supporting residential and activities 

• publicity 

• elections 

• financial responsibility. 

Training to support the executive is organised as 
early as possible and includes representation skills, 
working as a team, understanding discrimination 
and equality. The current age range of the executive 
is 17 to 23. The youth worker is developing links 
with the youth service and plans to run the Duke of 
Edinburgh’s Award Scheme in the college. 

A successful health fair was organised using a 
student health group and external agencies. It was 
funded by the local health promotion team and will 
be run on an annual basis. 

Benefits to the college 

The college has an effective student union and stu- 
dents are involved in organising a number of their 
own activities. 

The general team-building and group work skills 
used by the youth workers in empowering the 
student union executive are recognised and valued. 

Re-organisation of the elections, so that some of the 
posts are elected in the Spring term and some in the 
Autumn term, has benefited the college in the conti- 
nuity of the executive over the academic year. 

The youth worker has helped retention and has seen 
and supported numerous students who would have 
left without advice and support. 

The high profile fund-raising events such as Children 
in Need and Red Nose Day have attracted positive 
media coverage and contributed to raising the profile 
of the college. 

What works for students 

Students are contributing to college policy docu- 
ments. A student union executive member sits on the 
Governing Board and the Academic Board. 

The student union executive members have job 
descriptions. They have also acquired their own 
office and have just appointed a part-time adminis- 
trator. 
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The student newsletter and information guide are 
accurate and up to date and produced regularly. 

The student executive team hold a regular weekly 
meeting with the youth worker. They produce termly 
reports, evaluate events and attend NUS training. 

The student union has organised events including: 
discos and balls, fund-raising for Children in Need, 
events for World AIDS Day and World Mental 
Health Day, and sports and arts activities. 

The students organise a range of activities. They see 
the youth worker as supporting them, and under- 
stand that they are responsible for making the union 
and the events work. 

They enjoy being with the youth worker and take an 
active interest in the other aspects of the role. They 
regard the youth worker as their advocate and seek 
advice on an individual as well as a collective basis. 
They respect the fact that she does not make things 
easy for them by doing it herself. They have learned 
by mistakes as well as successes. 

Security and youth work 

In all of the project colleges the youth workers have 
some responsibility for safety and security. This is 
not usually their primary role, but is a result of 
methods and approaches which complement a 
college ethos where students are encouraged to take 
responsibility for themselves, as well as for others 
and the college. Youth workers in two of the colleges 
work from rooms adjacent to the refectory. In two 
others they are prominently located on main cor- 
ridors near reception, while the library is the base in 
another college. In one college the canteen is the base 
for some of the youth work projects and activities. 
This is where students and youth workers work 
together on displays and promotion of local and 
national campaigns such as World AIDS Day, 
Mental Health Week, Environment Week, and fund- 
raising activities. It is this high profile in public areas 
of the college during students’ free time that means 
youth workers are on hand to deal with difficult sit- 
uations as they arise. In some cases they do defuse 
violent situations. 

Where youth workers work in both the college and 
the locality they often know some of the non-stu- 
dents who enter the college premises. 

As the FEDA paper ‘Tackling Drugs Together’ 
(Mitchell and Bone 1997) identifies, colleges’ fran- 
chising of catering and security services may exac- 
erbate concerns about security, because the staff are 
unfamiliar with the students and the college ethos. 
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In one college spending on security and more tradi- 
tional surveillance is minimal, and this is attributed 
to the youth work team. The college is open 364 
days of the year, with two youth workers covering 
the premises 12 hours each day. The local com- 
munity is encouraged to use the college. 

There is currently debate in the further education 
sector regarding the profile and approaches of youth 
and security teams. Clearly, as with all other aspects 
of youth work in colleges, there will not be one 
approach that all colleges will adopt. The ethos of 
the college in relation to security is critical and all 
staff need training to ensure that this is promoted 
throughout their work. The level of involvement of 
youth workers in security matters will then com- 
plement the whole college approach, which may 
include the appointment and training of a specific 
team responsible for youth and security work. 

Case study 6: Youth and security 

The college has employed a team of youth and 
security workers since the mid-1980s. The team 
operate across three main sites from 9.00 am until 
10.00 pm. They are trained by the team manager. 
Each member of staff gains a City and Guilds quali- 
fication in security and undertakes the college’s own 
youth work training. The induction period includes 
two weeks shadowing staff and familiarisation with 
an operational handbook. 

The team organise a range of activities, visits and 
speakers for students. The youth and security 
workers are always on hand to respond to issues and 
deal with any violence. They wear tracksuits which 
enable them to be identified easily by staff and stu- 
dents. 

Benefits to the college 

Recruitment to the college has improved and the 
level of violent incidents has decreased since the 
youth and security team has been in post. 

Consistency of approach by the team is important in 
such a large college. Staff do not have to know the 
detail of all policies when they know that the general 
practice is to call the team to deal with incidents. 

The team support other staff and ensure that proce- 
dures are followed, investigations are thorough and 
any statements necessary are recorded. 
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The high profile of the security element is particu- 
larly significant in enabling the number of Asian stu- 
dents attending the college to rise. The ethnic profile 
of the team reflects that of the locality of the college. 

Staff development is valued in that the team are qual- 
ified in security work and experienced in youth 
work. Many have moved on to new jobs or taken up 
opportunities for further education and training. 

Recording of incidents provides support to staff if 
police are involved in more serious cases. 

What works for students 

The students feel safer in college. They have a range 
of activities and events available to them. 

They know that each incident will be responded to 
according to the operational handbook and in this 
respect any response to incidents will be dealt with 
fairly and equitably. 

There is less bullying of disabled students or those 
with learning difficulties, and the youth and security 
team members make a point of knowing these stu- 
dents, and providing them with additional support. 



Where organisation and management between the 
youth service and college were most effective, college 
youth workers and local authority youth workers 
used locality staff meetings to inform each other of 
opportunities available to young people, including 
updating on new college initiatives. 

In one college the youth work team organise a full 
programme of summer activities on site during the 
main holiday. These activities are open to children 
and young people in the local community. Students 
are trained and supported by the youth workers to 
provide playscheme activities in addition to taking 
part in their own organised activities and visits. This 
programme is valued by the college for its contact 
with parents as potential students, as well as with 
their children, who may become college students in 
the future. 

Youth workers are important. They often act as 
an informal link into the community serviced 
by the college . . . youth workers often already 
have a good dialogue with the parents and 
guardians of our students. They can provide 
useful insights in this respect. 

College Manager 



The team can arrange for individual students to have 
contracts regarding behaviour, and are responsible 
for monitoring these and reporting back to staff, stu- 
dents and parents. 

Recruitment 

For many colleges, recruitment of students from new 
and different areas and extending traditional further 
education college boundaries is a priority. The 
project found that youth workers’ involvement in 
recruitment was significant, but often unplanned and 
piecemeal. It is difficult to find hard evidence of this 
involvement as it is mainly anecdotal. Their contri- 
bution and potential cannot be underestimated, par- 
ticularly in relation to widening participation and 
accessing new younger students within their enti- 
tlement to the New Deal. 

Where youth workers were employed in both the 
college and local authority youth work settings, 
opportunities for ‘informal’ promotion of and 
recruitment to further education were evident. Those 
working in the community were in contact with 
young people who were unemployed and not in edu- 
cation or training, and encouraged them to go along 
to the college for information on opportunities and 
courses available. They arranged to meet young 
people in college so that they would be assured of 
contact with at least one person who knew them. 



Youth workers are often very active in student 
induction weeks and college open days. They usually 
work with the student union to demonstrate to new 
younger students how college is different from 
school, and that it offers support and a social life in 
addition to education. For the more reluctant and 
sceptical recruits, in particular, the welcome and 
introduction to college may be critical to their 
decision to remain. Word of mouth is vitally 
important, and the new students will assist in 
widening access if they feel the college has something 
to offer them. The youth worker, like any other 
college staff, in this first week will also be involved in 
helping new students to make decisions relating not 
only to their education and training, but often family 
life, relationships, finance and accommodation. 

While it is important that the youth work contri- 
bution to recruitment is acknowledged and recog- 
nised, a more holistic and strategic management 
approach would take on board this contribution 
together with analysis of the overall impact of the 
different recruitment strategies and costs. 

One college was using Section 11 funding to 
establish a mentoring scheme for college students to 
support underachieving pupils in a neighbouring 
11-16 school. This provided a potential link into 
college for Asian pupils who may not have thought 
of continuing in education. Another college had 
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linked with the local authority youth service and 
been successful in gaining European funding for a 
project designed to target young unemployed people. 
These young people received training in a local youth 
centre and attended college. Staff from the college 
and the youth service provided complementary 
support, and in working together the project was 
able to extend the opportunities available to young 
people who otherwise may not have considered re- 
entering education. 

Other examples of college youth work cited here 
provide further in which youth workers have been 
attributed with contributing to improved recruit- 
ment (see security and youth work, Case study 6). 

Case study 7: Youth work with Asian 
students 

Youth work in the college is managed by the 
guidance and liaison section of student services. 
There are three part-time Asian youth worker posts, 
which were established specifically to focus on the 
needs of Asian students. Two of the youth workers 
(one male and one female) are each employed for 25 
hours per week, while another male worker provides 
support for two sessions a week. 

A support group for Asian students was established 
by the youth workers and has proved very popular. It 
provides regular sessions on a weekly basis in term 
time. 

The youth workers also support students in the 
library on a regular basis. 

The number of full-time Asian students, mostly 
Muslims aged 16 to 19, is high in relation to the full- 
time college student population, and the proportion 
of Asian students in the college is also higher than 
within the local population. 

Benefits to the college 

A major reason for appointing the Asian youth 
workers was to provide support for students in chal- 
lenging alleged racism from some of the non- 
teaching staff within the college, particularly among 
the security staff. The issues which prompted the 
college to appoint the Asian youth workers were 
becoming increasingly significant. They have now 
been largely resolved as a result of the initiative. 

The Asian youth workers liaised closely with these 
staff and provided opportunities to discuss race- 
related issues. Given that the previous situation had 
contributed to management concerns about 



retention of the college’s Asian student population, 
there has been an important contribution made to 
improving retention rates and achievement levels. 

Support was provided for the Asian students on a 
group and individual basis, with additional support 
through acting as an advocate with their parents 
over certain college-related issues. 

The number of complaints from Asian students, par- 
ticularly regarding the nature of remarks made by 
some members of the non-teaching staff, has 
dropped significantly following the appointment of 
the Asian youth workers. Some of the previous com- 
plaints related to being treated as children rather 
than young adults and these have also been resolved. 

There was also an improvement in the quality of 
links between the college and the parents of some of 
the Asian students. The youth workers had been able 
to talk successfully and meaningfully to some of the 
parents regarding issues of gender, culture and edu- 
cation. 

What works for students 

The Asian students interviewed reported that the 
contribution of the Asian youth workers had been 
crucial in enabling them to continue at college. 

The youth workers live within the local communities 
from which the Asian students are drawn. They are 
therefore well known and respected: two of them 
meet many of the same students in other youth activ- 
ities with which they are associated outside college, 
such as community-based football and cricket teams. 

The students felt that their opportunities for 
achievement were enhanced by the general support 
of the Asian youth workers and their increased 
access to the college library, where one of the Asian 
youth workers is based. 

Through the support group Asian students were 
involved in a number of projects, including plans for an 
international exchange to Pakistan. This included links 
with a college in Lahore and a variety of fund-raising 
events, including an Eid party (a celebration at the con- 
clusion of Ramadan) and a fashion show. 

The support group is run by a committee of students 
who are taking responsibility for many of the activ- 
ities, with the help of the youth workers. The 
support group has developed an education pro- 
gramme, including some outside speakers, on 
matters such as cultural awareness, Asian dance and 
drug education, and are also now involved in organ- 
ising trips and visits. 
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3 Management and support 



Management arrangements are almost as varied as 
the youth work contributions. The main issues relate 
to the size of the youth work team, partnership 
arrangements with the local youth service and 
staffing matters such as recruitment, training and 
line management. 

In 1995 the National Youth Agency examined man- 
agement arrangements for youth work in colleges in 
some depth. Questionnaire responses from 51 col- 
leges and local authority youth services provided the 
basis for the analysis. The information in Appendix 
A is taken from an NYA briefing paper (Middleton 
1993). The findings continue to be reflected in 
current practice, where the numbers and hours of 
youth work contact time for the 10 project colleges 
varies from two part-time youth work posts of three 
hours to a team of eight covering the college site in 
shifts from 8.30 am until 10.00 pm. 

Individual part-time youth workers continue to 
provide aspects of all of the areas of work described 
in Section 4, encouraging students to contribute to 
an enormous range of projects and programmes. 
College youth work is found to be most effective 
when the youth workers take part in college 
meetings with staff from relevant departments, and 
where managers from the college and the local 
authority youth service meet on a regular basis. In 
the majority of colleges, the youth workers are 
managed within the student support services. Youth 
workers who are employed part-time by the college, 
and part-time by the local authority youth service, 
value the benefits of networking with colleagues and 
the development of area youth work strategies. They 
are also able to inform colleagues of the college 
courses available and any new initiatives that may be 
of relevance to young people in contact with these 
youth workers. 

The benefit of being a youth worker I welfare 
officer at this college, enables me to use my 
training and background to work with and 
support students to enable them to get the most 
out of their time at the college. 

Student Welfare Officer 

Youth workers’ access to facilities within the college 
varies according to their employment and the aims of 
the college for the work. In one college the youth 



work team manage a separate youth centre. Youth 
workers also generally operate through college 
common rooms and refectories. Office accommo- 
dation and space for meeting with individual stu- 
dents is sometimes difficult for youth workers to find 
and they often borrow rooms from other depart- 
ments. This flexible use of accommodation is advan- 
tageous in that it gives youth workers access to 
sports and arts facilities. There are additional 
resourcing difficulties when a college operates on 
several sites and a youth worker’s time is spread too 
thinly. 

Recruitment and training 

Where youth workers and those undertaking youth 
work in colleges are employed directly by the college, 
they are often appointed on salary scales well below 
those nationally agreed by the JNC for the youth 
work profession (see Appendix B). Colleges are not 
always aware of the national structures for training 
and employment of youth workers, and do not 
always look for qualified youth workers. However, 
where youth workers are employed by the college, 
they have access to the college appraisal systems and 
a wide range of staff development and training 
opportunities. 

Professional training for college youth workers is 
generally better where there are links with the local 
youth service and recognition is given to nationally 
and locally recognised professional qualifications. 
Similarly, where the youth service assists colleges in 
drawing up job descriptions and recruiting youth 
workers, the posts are more likely to acknowledge 
professional youth work qualifications, pay and con- 
ditions. (Appendix C offers sample job descriptions.) 

Partnership arrangements 

A variety of partnership arrangements with the local 
authority youth services exist within the 10 project 
colleges. There is not one single accepted practice. 
The value of working in and with the college is 
recognised by the youth service and the college alike. 
At a time when both sectors are struggling with 
diminishing budgets, partnership developments are 
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seen as beneficial. They also assist in attracting addi- 
tional sources of income to work with disadvantaged 
young people. 

Evidence exists of additional benefits in partnership 
between colleges and youth services leading to joint 
access of additional finance, including Single 
Regeneration Budget, Section 11 and European- 
funded projects (Youth Start). 

With new government initiatives, such as the New 
Deal for young people and the New Start, it is 
evident that this national encouragement to continue 
innovative partnerships will continue. 

Several youth services have also made arrangements 
with colleges to provide training for youth workers 
under FEFC Schedule 2a. 

College networking with the voluntary youth work 
sector was unusual and tended to relate to the level 
of local activity by specific voluntary organisations. 
Some colleges encourage students to volunteer 
within their communities and are working with 
Community Service Volunteers (CSV) and Princes 
Trust Volunteers (PTV) to support community vol- 
unteering initiatives. 

In some colleges clear partnership agreements have 
been made between youth services and colleges for 
local authority youth workers to work on college 
sites; in others there is a looser arrangement. The 
local authority youth work managers and college 
managers generally hold regular meetings to discuss 
progress and developments. 

Case study 8: Partnership 
arrangements - district youth 
workers 

The college has three youth workers, all of whom are 
full-time employees of the local authority youth 
service and work in the college on a sessional basis. 
As district youth workers, they also work in the 
other further education college in the town, schools 
and various youth centres. Mixing with students 
both inside and outside the college is seen to be a 
valuable component of the current arrangement. 

The management arrangements therefore allow for 
the use of the college premises as a base for youth 
work strategies developed within the local 
authority’s youth service policy framework. 

The youth service district team manager and the 
college’s dean of membership services jointly manage 
the development of youth work in the college. This 
'"nables discussions on matters where the youth 



service is involved with the college to be handled in a 
co-ordinated and more efficient way. Many further 
education colleges are extremely large organisations, 
as in this case, and the youth service is particularly in 
favour of having a single contact point within the 
college. 

In this example, the staffing costs of the youth 
workers are covered by the youth service. (Under 
current arrangements, one of the youth workers is 
paid for out of Section 11 funds.) The college is 
responsible for the costs of providing a dedicated 
youth work room in the main dining area and any 
time for related senior management staff liaison. 

Benefits to the college 

The youth workers come into the college with par- 
ticular specialisms, interests and experience which 
benefit the students and provide another tier of 
support for the college’s advice, guidance and 
support services. 

One particular strength of the youth work team is 
that it is mixed race in composition and has under- 
taken some pro-active multi-cultural work, address- 
ing issues of racial tension. 

There is limited formal security within the college, 
and the youth workers are seen to contribute to the 
overall college ethos of promoting student partic- 
ipation and community involvement. 

The two senior managers meet on a regular basis and 
have established what was described as a good 
working relationship. There was joint recognition 
that both the college and the youth service were 
seeking to focus more and more on serving the 
young people of the town as effectively as possible. 

Links with the personal tutor system have been 
developed by the youth workers. Evidence is 
growing that their sympathetic intervention in disci- 
plinary issues is seen as a contribution to student 
retention. 

Youth workers’ awareness of potential issues and 
opportunities outside the formal college curriculum, 
for example sessions on drug awareness and with 
Asian young men, was seen to be very valuable. 
There are examples of inter-agency co-operation in 
arranging events for the college. Co-operation 
between the college, youth service and other local 
services resulted in the college acting as a venue for a 
community theatre, which has raised a number of 
issues of importance to students at the college. 
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The college and youth service are developing a 
framework for action which links into issues like 
recruitment, support and achievement of students. 
Three levels of involvement have been devised which 
relate to shared and complementary strategic objec- 
tives: 

Level One The college pursues its own strategic 
objectives, as does the youth service. Under this sce- 
nario, the college’s function is to serve as a conve- 
nient location for accessing young people for the 
youth service. 

Level Two This relates to agreed joint ventures 
which aim to achieve shared strategic objectives. 
Under these circumstances, each party would con- 
tribute funding on a pro rata basis. 

Level Three These are agreed joint ventures for 
which allocated funds do not exist in either organi- 
sation’s budget. The two partners, the college and 
the local youth service, agree to work on collabo- 
rative partnership bids to fund an agreed joint 
project. Depending on circumstances, this may 
involve additional interested agencies and/or parties. 

What works for students 

Having youth workers who are well known, in and 
out of college, is seen to be an important asset. 

Receiving quality, well-informed advice, and tutorial 
support is important. 

The recent allocation of a youth work room immedi- 
ately adjacent to the main student dining area is seen 
as an important development. It is next door to the 
student union office, which will provide an oppor- 
tunity for promoting closer links between the youth 
workers and the student union. 

Case study 9: Partnership 
arrangements - a college youth work 
team 

The college has extensive links with the local 
authority youth service, based on shared values and 
purposes, within a mutually supportive framework. 

The college has three youth workers, each of whom 
operates on one of its three main sites, coming 
together for shared activities and team meetings. 
They are, however, employed directly by the college, 
rather than the youth service. 



All three youth workers are youth and community 
work trained and are experienced practitioners. 
Their line manager (the student services manager) 
was previously the local authority principal youth 
officer. In addition, the director of the department 
which embraces student services has worked in the 
youth and community service. 

There is therefore considerable knowledge of the 
facilities and opportunities within the local youth 
service, and this has led to a breadth of networking. 

Joint activities have included: evening excursions, 
which involved team-building and sailing, at a local 
outdoor centre; a joint youth service/college drug 
review group; a collaborative drug challenge bid; 
and the use by college students of youth service facil- 
ities, accommodation and equipment. 

Benefits to the college 

The college has benefited from employing quality 
youth workers, who have high levels of credibility 
with the student population. 

In addition, support for the college youth workers 
helps alleviate their sense of isolation, with opportu- 
nities through training to keep up-to-date with 
current developments in youth work provision. 

The close relationship has also meant that there has 
been extensive promotion of youth service activities 
and projects among the college student population. 
This has included a large number of referrals to the 
youth service’s Information Shop. 

The links with the local youth service have also pro- 
vided the chance to demonstrate good practice in 
quality assurance and inspection, such as: support 
for students through links with community-based 
agencies; and cross college/general facilities, where 
the college has been able through the youth service 
to access recreational and sport facilities which are 
not available within the college itself. 

Close links do enable cross-referrals to take place, 
with some contribution made to recruitment and 
retention within the college. 

What works for students 

The youth workers are very experienced in sup- 
porting activities like the welcome fair (part of the 
students’ induction programme), drug awareness, 
equal opportunities, women’s week, faith festivals, as 
well as theatre and residential visits. 
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They are also well informed on a range of youth- 
related issues, supporting tutorial work on issues 
such as bullying, personal effectiveness and stress 
management. 

The student union at the college is a registered vol- 
untary youth organisation in its own right, and thus 
is on the local youth service mailing list. They are 
therefore able to access the full range of literature 
and information first-hand. 
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4 Framework and guidance for 
self-assessment and evaluation 



Evaluation in youth work and in colleges entails an 
ongoing process of checking, reviewing and 
amending practice. The collection of a range of 
information, including reports, surveys, student 
feedback, attendance figures, etc, will influence 
change and development in the work of the college 
youth work team. To provide the most appropriate 
support for students, college youth workers and their 
managers have to be able to measure how practice 
has changed and identify new outcomes, as well as 
consider how far youth work meets the targets iden- 
tified at the outset. 

The monitoring and evaluation materials developed 
as part of the project have been designed to assist in 
targeting college youth work in order that the contri- 
bution is focused and complementary to other 
college provision. They are also in keeping with the 
processes of self-assessment and reporting intro- 
duced by the new FEFC inspection framework. 

The examples and evidence from the project colleges 
indicate that youth work needs to be evaluated on 
the basis of both planned and unplanned outcomes. 
As has been demonstrated through many of the 
examples in this publication, youth work can be 
planned, targeted and pro-active. Projects are often 
developed with the students over a period of time, in 
response to issues identified by them. These may be 
delivered through tutorial sessions, peer education, 
skills development, optional programmes, and the 
organisation of residential. Some of this work may 
lead to recognised accredited qualification for stu- 
dents. 

It is both possible and desirable for youth work to be 
responsive to unplanned issues arising within the 
college - for example bullying, stress, racism and 
drugs. This responsive nature of youth work is often 
critical as it provides the college with a means of 
addressing unforeseen issues, many of which are 
related to individual students’ attendance and conse- 
quently their achievement. 

Where youth workers were offering advice/infor- 
mation, the collection of statistics and monitoring 
was more comprehensive. Logging this type of 
contact information by youth workers is in keeping 
with college practices for monitoring advice and 
information provided across the student support ser- 
vices. However, evaluation in one college was 

ERIC 



described as verbal and informal. Collection of data 
and evaluation was generally better where colleges 
had recently been inspected, or were preparing for 
inspection. 

In one college a youth worker represents the college 
youth work team on the college quality committee. 
Several other youth workers provide established 
access routes for students to engage with and 
influence college management and evaluation 
through representation on college committees and 
policy review groups. 

The project colleges assisted in developing three aids 
to evaluating practice. They are all designed to facil- 
itate self-assessment and evaluation. They can also 
be used to assist in planning youth work and setting 
performance indicators and evidence prior to estab- 
lishing new areas of work or introducing youth work 
in colleges. 

The premise for evaluation of college youth work is 
that it will be placed within the context of both 
youth work and college aims and objectives. 

All three approaches are complementary and can be 
used to support each other. 

Case study lo: Evaluation and quality 
assurance 

The college, located on two main sites, has a youth 
work team of six full-time staff. This team have 
recently been re-named the student liaison team. 
They are housed in a separate Student Centre 
building, within easy access of the main college 
teaching and administrative block. The actual dis- 
tance from the main building is only about 25 
metres, but this was seen to be a significant - almost 
symbolic - divide. 

The team provide extensive services and support for 
students at the college. This includes assisting the 
student union, running a student electives pro- 
gramme, supporting tutorial provision, holiday pro- 
grammes, outreach work, residentials, special 
projects and the facilitation of specialist groups. 
They work a shift system and are on duty at the 
college for 12 hours per day from 8.30 am, 364 days 
a year. 
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The entire team operate a comprehensive method of 
recording detailed information about the activities 
with which they are involved. This ‘Quality 
Portfolio’ is a means of collating qualitative and 
quantitative data about all the support provided for 
students across the college. 

Benefits to the college 

A recent FEFC inspection gave the college a grade 1 
for both Quality Assurance and student recruitment, 
guidance and support. 

The Quality Portfolio, which is bound in a number 
of large ring-binders, is an impressive and efficiently 
filed compilation of evidence of the range of youth 
work-related activities that are being undertaken 
across the college. 

Routinely, appropriate examples of correspondence, 
advertisements, posters, attendance registers, tickets, 
photographs, evaluation sheets and any relevant 
press coverage associated with a particular activity 
are filed in the portfolio. 

The student liaison team complete weekly contact 
record sheets, including transcripts of referrals to 
other services. Registers are kept for students 
attending electives and tutorial sessions. In addition, 
use of the student centre itself is monitored and 
recorded regularly four times each day. The portfolio 
incorporates year planner project sheets. 

The advantage is that materials to support a claim of 
quality provision are collated on a regular on-going 
basis, rather than immediately before an inspection 
visit. The process of finding evidence was now an 
expected part of the job. All of this assists in more 
effective planning of activities across the year. 

The college has attributed a measurable decrease in 
spending on formal security staff and other security 
provision to the youth work provision. 

The youth workers in the student liaison team now 
offer a programme of tutorial support. This includes 
tutorials on issues such as: equal opportunities, 
drugs education, and the written qualification for the 
driving test. Additional support has been provided 
by members of the team for special projects such as 
World AIDS Day, Youth Work Week and mental 
health awareness. 

A range of activity-based holiday events is also 
organised, offering fuller use of students’ time and 
the college premises, and consequently providing 
opportunities to fill what might otherwise be idle 
time for the students. 



What works for students 

Students are now involved in planning the tutorial 
programme and, as a result, many more of them 
choose to attend. Some also tutor on the programme 
as peer educators. 

Delivery of some aspects of the tutorial programme 
by members of the student liaison team was seen by 
students as a positive contribution. They liked 
having key, contemporary issues addressed by youth 
workers, who are much closer to them in age than 
many of the personal tutors. 

Students have access to the support of a youth 
worker at any time during the college day. 

Youth workers are on duty in the dining area as well 
as the student centre and are seen as a friendly face 
and someone who knows what is happening and 
how students can get involved. 

College self-assessment 

EVALUATION FRAMEWORK 

This evaluation framework is based on the FEFC 
Circular 97/12 ‘Validating Self-Assessment’ and the 
OFSTED revised inspection schedule for youth work 
‘Inspecting Youth Work’, both published in March 
1997. Given that the FEFC and colleges are 
preparing for self-assessment, and many local 
authority youth services use the OFSTED framework 
as guidance for their own evaluation and quality 
assurance practices, it was found appropriate to 
produce a framework for evaluation and planning of 
youth work in colleges which synthesises the two 
documents. 

The findings from this project indicate that college 
youth work is generally evident in the following four 
areas from the FEFC guidance: 

• the college and its mission 

• students’ achievements 

• the curriculum content, organisation and 
management 

• support for students. 

The evaluation materials focus on specific quality 
statements from the above areas. 

Elements from the OFSTED framework for youth 
work have been selected and adapted to give it a 
further education focus, so that the principles and 
practice of good youth work can be applied to a 
college environment. 
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It is suggested that colleges use this framework to 
analyse their current provision and that it forms the 
basis of discussion for a continuous cycle of 
planning, review and development. It can be copied 
so that managers, youth workers and college staff in 
all other appropriate departments can address the 
following questions for each FEFC focus area: 

• What indicative sources of evidence does the 
college have currently? What can it collect in the 
future? 

• What are the strengths and weaknesses of your 
college work? 

• What action will be taken as a result of this evalu- 
ation and review? 

The examples of practice adapted from the OFSTED 
framework are provided to encourage consideration 
of self-assessment. They relate specifically to the 
adapted OFSTED framework elements. The exam- 
ples of best practice relate to college provision likely 
to be graded with a 1 in the FEFC inspection 
framework. Colleagues using this evaluation may 
find it useful to grade the youth work provision and 
discuss the results of this exercise. 
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FEFC focus: the college and its mission 

Quality statement 

The college youth worker has a clear mission, is responsive to the needs of its students and young people in 
the local community, seeks to widen participation in further education and promotes equal opportunities. 



From the OFSTED framework: quality of practice in college youth work 

Evaluation criteria 

The quality of college youth work practice is judged by the extent to which youth workers: 

• understand and implement the educational principles of youth work 

• know the college and its locality 

• devise responsive programmes and plan sessions to the needs of the college students, and young 
people in the locality 

• build positive relationships with students 

• display flexible styles of leadership 

• present activities which stimulate and challenge 

• involve students in planning and review. 



Indicative sources of evidence (FEFC and OFSTED) 

• mission statement 

• policy statement and college’s charter encompassing youth work 

• strategic and operational plans 

• college student profile 

• the views of college management, local youth service, students and members of the local 
community 

• aspects of the college’s youth work performance relating to retention and achievement of students 

• numbers of students engaged in youth work programmes and activities 

• session observation notes 

• observation of students’ involvement in management and programme planning 

• discussion with youth workers and students 

• sessional, mid and long-term planning documents 

• workers’ own review and evaluation procedures, including recordings 

• user surveys 

• other. 



For college completion 



Evidence 

available 


Who has 
responsibility? 


Date 

for development 


Who will be 
involved? 
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Examples 



Suggested grades 



High standards are achieved where youth workers and students show mutual 1 

respect. Youth workers make use of relationships of friendship and trust to involve 
students in challenging programmes. Youth workers understand and can deploy in 
practice a range of appropriate social education methods to achieve their objectives. 

Sessions are thoroughly planned and use approaches which are differentiated for 
ability and interest, and encourage students to take responsibility and develop skills 
and understanding. Youth workers regularly review their work and can demonstrate 
how students have developed personally and socially through their participation in 
programmes. 

Where standards are unsatisfactory, there is mistrust and resentment between staff 5 

and students, a reluctance to participate in stimulating activities, and a sense that 
students are merely being ‘kept out of trouble’. Youth workers do little more than 
supervise activities and ‘police’ college premises, and show no evidence of planning 
or reviewing their work. 



What is your grade for your college? 



□ 
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FEFC focus: students* achievements 



Quality statements 

• Students’ work is of an appropriate standard and where appropriate demonstrates vocational 
competence. 

• Students’ other achievements are recognised and valued. 

• Students attain their primary goals in terms of progression, for example, to other further education 
courses, higher education or employment. 

From the OFSTED framework: standards of achievement for college youth 
work and quality of students’ response 



Evaluation criteria 

Standards of achievement are judged by evaluating the extent to which students show evidence of: 

• acquisition of new skills and interests; gains in knowledge, understanding and awareness; a sense of 
achievement and enjoyment; making use of information and resources 

• learning, including information-seeking, problem solving, communicating information and ideas, 
applying what is learned in different contexts, evaluating achievements 

• growth in confidence, self-esteem and a sense of empowerment; an ability to make choices, 
influence programmes and events; and engage in self-advocacy; an ability to discuss and debate 
issues 

• ability to take responsibility for themselves and other people; form positive relationships with 
supportive adults and peers; successfully sustain relationships. 

The quality of students’ response is judged by: 

• their ability to engage with the programmes on offer 

• their relationships with one another, with the workers and with other adults in the college 

• their attitudes including sensitivity, tolerance, awareness of self and others, motivation, interest and 
the ability to co-operate 

• their attendance and participation rates and the quality and duration of their involvement with 
youth work in the college. 



indicative sources of evidence (FEFC and OFSTED) 

• students’ reviews, evaluation and documentation of their own achievement and contribution to 
youth work projects (video, photographic, written, media/press coverage) 

• information on awards, grants, performances, exhibitions, local and national qualification 
standards and levels achieved, for example, the Community Sports Leadership Award, Duke of 
Edinburgh's Award, Prince’s Trust Volunteer Programme, ASDAN awards 

• contributions to students’ Records of Achievement 

• contribution of youth work projects to student’s courses. For example peer education projects 
linked to GNVQ Business, student organisation of events and volunteering projects linked to 
Leisure and Tourism 

• testimonials from others 

• reports and observations from youth workers on students’ achievement (video, photographic, 
written) 
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• students’ representation on college bodies, committees and student union activity. 

• surveys of students 

• students’ reviews of their peers’ contributions and participation. 

• youth workers records of students participation 

• representation in college bodies and committees 

• membership and attendance records 

• other 



For college completion 



Evidence 

available 


Who has 
responsibility? 


Date 

for development 


Who will be 
involved? 
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Examples 



Suggested grades 



High standards are achieved where students are influencing programmes and deci- 



sions, are taking responsibility for themselves and others in the college and the 
wider community, can demonstrate evidence of having developed new skills and 
interests, and have gained in knowledge, understanding and awareness. This has 
resulted in an enhancement of self-esteem and greater maturity in their relation- 
ships. They demonstrate effective personal and social skills as a result of their expe- 
rience of youth work, and they show initiative in seeking and using information in 
solving problems. 

Response is of good quality when students are demonstrating good relationships 
with others, are engaged with the programmes on offer, and are keen to make con- 
tributions; they are sensitive to the needs of others and are able to co-operate in 
organising and taking part in events and activities. 

Standards are unsatisfactory where students are dependent on adults to provide for 
them, are reluctant to take responsibility for the consequences of their actions, have 
not developed new skills and interests nor made gains in knowledge, understanding 
and awareness. Their self-esteem is low and they show little regard for the needs and 
feelings of others. 

Response is of poor quality when students are immature, lacking in initiative and in 
sensitivity to the needs of others. They are reluctant to share ideas and resources and 
can neither organise for themselves nor work collaboratively with their peers or 
with youth workers. 

What is your grade for your college? 
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FEFC focus: the content and organisation of the curriculum areas 



Quality statement 

Students have the opportunity to participate in extra-curricular activities. 



OFSTED framework: youth work curriculum range and development 



Evaluation criteria 

The curriculum is evaluated by the extent to which it: 

• is co-ordinated to provide a broad and relevant range of activities and experiences 

• offers wide-ranging opportunities across the college but is also targeted where appropriate 

• provides an effective basis for students’ personal and social education and development 

• recognises, provides access and makes appropriately differentiated provision for students according 
to age, gender, ethnic origin, interests, abilities, social circumstance and sexual orientation 

• is responsive to the needs of students by being provided at times, in places, and in ways which are 
accessible and by offering opportunities for the views of students to be expressed and listened to. 



Indicative sources of evidence (FEFC and OFSTED) 

• curriculum documents provided by timetable of provision, availability of youth worker(s) and 
location/premises for youth work 

• patterns of usage of different types of provision 

• strategic planning 

• user surveys and needs assessment 

• session planning 

• case studies and examples of good practice 

• other. 



For college completion 



Evidence 

available 


Who has 
responsibility? 


Date 

for development 


Who will be 
involved? 
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Examples 



Suggested grades 



Responsive programmes of activities are organised effectively and as appropriate in 
different circumstances, in ways which motivate students. Staff have high expecta- 
tions of their responses. Themes and activities are chosen which reflect the interests 
of young people and encourage them to explore themselves and their social envi- 
ronment. Students are stimulated to try out new forms of self-expression and to par- 
ticipate in the planning, management and delivery of the work. 

An unsatisfactory curriculum lacks breadth, balance, differentiation or progression. 
It is irrelevant to the needs and interests of students. It rarely moves beyond low- 
level recreation, offering little challenge or risk-taking. 

What is your grade for your college? 
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FEFC focus: support for students 



Quality statements 

• Students receive effective learning support to meet their individual learning needs throughout their 
studies. 

• Students have access to relevant support on personal issues. 

From the OFSTED framework: assessment of students’ needs and 
development 

Evaluation criteria 

The quality and effectiveness of assessment are judged by the extent to which youth work in colleges: 

• develops a curriculum and programmes according to an assessment of need, with priorities agreed 
by all parties, including the students 

• employs measures for assessing students’ collective and individual developments within the various 
programmes and activities on offer 

• records, in conjunction with the students concerned, their achievements and development, both 
individually and collectively and in ways which enable them to recognise and demonstrate their 
own and others’ achievements. 



Indicative sources of evidence 

• college profiles including demographic and socio-economic data and key trends 

• user surveys 

• minutes of advisory committees and student forums 

• youth workers’ annual and more immediate planning and session plans 

• sessional recordings and evaluations 

• discussion with students and college staff 

• records of students achievements 

• project reports 

• records of individual contact for advice and information 

• other 



For college completion 



Evidence 

available 


Who has 
responsibility? 


Date 

for development 


Who will be 
involved? 
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Examples 



Suggested grades 



Where assessment of the needs of students is good, youth work will have established 
procedures for monitoring the views and responses of students, college man- 
agement, other staff and other organisations and agencies. Every effort is made to 
obtain the views of those not in contact with the college youth work as well as those 
who are currently using it. The information gathered is used to inform the planning 
of programmes and the deployment of staff. Individual and group development and 
progress are evaluated in conjunction with the young people involved, and are 
recorded in ways which will be most helpful to their future development and 
progress. 

A wide range of students is reached and services, including information and advice, 
are easily accessible. The information provided is relevant, reliable and up-to-date. 
Advice is provided in confidence with an effective referral system so that specialist 
help can be secured. Students make effective use of provision and services, ensuring 
that they meet their needs without becoming unduly dependent upon them. 

Where assessment is poor, college youth work managers have little up-to-date infor- 
mation which will assist the planning of programmes and the deployment of staff 
and are unaware of the view of the wider college community or of demographic 
factors. Youth work offers programmes which lack relevance or opportunities for 
progression and students’ progress is neither planned for nor recognised. 

Students attend spasmodically with no real sense of purpose or interest. Provision is 
limited and unresponsive. College youth work has developed through custom and 
practice rather than on the basis of research or analysis of students’ needs. 

What is your grade for your college? 
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Assessing planned and 

UNPLANNED WORK 



This part of the evaluation tool is designed to enable 
some analysis of planned and unplanned outcomes. 
It may also be used as a prompt for discussion 
between youth workers and their line manager(s) on 
how time might be allocated to the various tasks. It 
is drawn from the principles outlined by Jeffs and 
Smith in their recent publication ‘Informal Learning’ 
(1996). Again this analysis of a youth worker’s time 
can be used to plan, review and develop the work in 
colleges. 

The suggested strategies for use of this section are: 

• make an appropriate number of copies of 
the sheet 

• line manager completes Column A on 
individual copy 

• individual youth workers complete Column 
A on their own copies, without any liaison 

• discuss the findings. 

After this procedure, in a specific week or month, 
youth workers keep an approximate log of how their 
time was actually spent. Clearly, there will have to be 
some estimation, particularly in terms of unplanned 
interactions in corridors, social areas or on the tele- 
phone. This should provide interesting data for com- 
parison of Columns B and C, both for individual 
youth workers and across the team. 

The subsequent discussion might address issues like: 

• areas of expertise of individual youth 
workers, where a greater proportion of time 
might be devoted to particular tasks 

• areas of work which might be neglected and 
have too little time allocated to them 

This exercise should be seen as a ‘snapshot’ of activ- 
ities. Given that some youth work activities are spe- 
cific to particular parts of the year, this exercise 
might be repeated in the three different terms. 
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College youth work: planned and unplanned work 



Date: 

Name of person completing the sheet: 

Post held: 

(If you are a youth worker) 

Total amount of time for youth work per week (in hours): 



Is this term time only? Yes 


□ 


No □ 




Types of activity 


Column A 


Column B 


Column 




Ideal 


Estimated 


Actual 


Date of completing each column 








Supporting groups -one off- unplanned 


% 


% 


% 


Drop’in sessions - specific support time 


% 


% 


% 


Time spent in common room/general area/social area 


% 


% 


% 


Involvement in projects: 








Specify 


% 


% 


% 


Preparation, planning and evaluation 








(including training) 


% 


% 


% 


Administration 


% 


% 


% 


Other category: 








Specify 


% 


% 


% 


TOTAL 


100% 


100% 


100% 



Guidance notes 

Column A What you consider to be an ideal distribution of time among the various categories. 

Column B Your estimate of how time is actually spent in a given period (week, month, term). 

Column C The evidence of how time was actually spent during a specific period when time was logged. 

Questions for discussion given the completed information above: 

• Is there a need to readjust the balance of the work? 

• How does the time spent relate to the planned outcomes of the work? 

• How have students and the college benefited from the balance of youth work achieved? What evidence 
do you have for this? 
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Student questionnaires 

All the project colleges carry out student surveys; 
however in general they do not ask for feedback on 
college youth work. 

Students should be encouraged to assess how their 
involvement in youth work projects contributes to 
key skills achievements and to include this evidence 
in their National Records of Achievement. College 
youth work teams also need to keep evidence of stu- 
dents’ participation and achievements as part of their 
overall evaluation. 

It is also hoped that colleges will incorporate 
surveys, and that they will also want to analyse in 
some detail the contribution of project work to stu- 
dents’ achievement and curriculum enhancement. 

The following questionnaires are examples of the 
information that colleges may ask students in order 
to plan and evaluate the college youth work. They 
relate to three different aspects of college youth work 
and include: 

• a survey of project involvement 

• a general student survey 

• individual advice/information contact 
record. 
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student planning and evaluation of youth work in further education colleges 



1 Activity /Project Summary 

Date: 

College Youth Work Activity/ Project: 

Student Completing Form: 

Others involved: 

a) Briefly state what the project/activity will do and how this will be achieved: 



b) What skills, interest and ideas are you giving to this project? 



c) What support/help will you require from other college staff? 



d) What resources and equipment will you need? 



2 Estimate to the nearest hour the amount of time you expect to spend on this project. If the headings 
are not appropriate, put o or add your own heading. 



Activity 


Estimate in hours 


Actual 


Planning meetings 






Fund raising 






Individual preparation 






Delivery of project 






Training 






Administration 






Evaluation and review 






Travel 






Others (please state) 






Total 
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3 Column 2 and the following questions are for you to review when the project is completed. 

Please circle the skills and personal development gained through being involved with this project: 

increased confidence, public speaking, working in groups, working alone, planning work, contacting 
press, using new equipment, keeping financial records, meeting new people, representing the college, 
writing reports, design skills, increased tolerance of others. 

4 Did you learn about any specific subjects, for example health, AIDS, bullying, driving theory? 

Say what: 

5 Did youth work with the youth workers and other college staff happen as you expected? 

Yes Q No Q 



Say why: 



6 Did you enjoy the project? 



Yes Q No Q 
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Youth work in further education college: general student survey 









strongly agree 


Disagree 


1 


Why did you come to this college? 












a) 


1 knew other students here. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




b) 


It offered the course 1 wanted. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




c) 


My friends were coming here. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




d) 


Because a youth worker told me about it. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




e) 


It was closest to home. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




0 


The student facilities are good. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




g) 


My school recommended It. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




h) 


1 want to use the free transport/creche facilities. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


2 


Student life in college: 












a) 


1 have made full use of college facilities In my spare 
time (such as common rooms, canteen, student 
union, clubs and societies). 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




b) 


It is important that college life outside lessons is 
interesting and that there Is plenty to do 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


3 


Making decisions: 












a) 


If 1 want to change something In my college 1 know 
who to go to and how they might help (I.e. tutor, 
youth worker, student services). 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




b) 


If 1 want to make a complaint about something In 
college 1 know how to do this. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




c) 


1 know about the student union. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




d) 


1 have been involved with student union work. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


4 


Yourself: 












a) 


If 1 have a problem concerning my course 1 know 
who to see. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




b) 


If 1 have any other problems 1 know 1 can see 
someone In college for advice and help. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




c) 


1 know that 1 can get confidential advice from 
the youth worker(s) in college. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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strongly agree 



Disagree 



5 Youth work 

a) I know what the youth worker(s) in college do(es). Q Q Q Q 

b) I know where the youth worker(s) in college are based 

and when they are available. Q Q Q Q 

c) I have taken part in projects/activities organised by 

the college youth worker(s). □ □ □ □ 

If YES please answer the following: 

The youth worker(s) support(s) students in college by: 



Please add other comments about college youth work or your spare time in college: 
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Youth work team contact form for individual support 



Date: 












Campus 




F/T □ 


P/T 


□ 




Gender: 




Male Q 


Female Q 




Age: 




16-17 Q 


18-25 


□ 26+ 


□ 


Ethnic Origin: 












White 


□ 


Indian 


□ 


Chinese 


□ 


Black Caribbean 


□ 


Asian other 


□ 


Other 


□ 


Black African 


□ 


Pakistani 


□ 


Not known/refuse to answer 


□ 


Black other 


□ 


Bangladeshi 


□ 


Irish 


□ 


Disability: 


Yes □ 




No □ 


Don’t know 


□ 


Department: 












Course: 


Method: 


First visit 


□ 


Return visit 


□ 




Time Seen: 


5-10 mins 


□ 


10-20 mins 


Q 20-40 mins Q 




40-60 mins 


□ 


Over 60 mins 


□ 




Outcome of contact: 











No further contact 


□ 


May return 


□ 


Future appointment 


□ 


Onward referral 


□ 



How did you find out about the service? 



Tutor 


□ 


Fees office 


□ 


Induction 


□ 


Student 


□ 


Exams office 


□ 


Other (please specify) 


□ 
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Reason for visit: 



Exam fees 


□ 


Materials 


□ 


Childcare 


□ 


Finance 


□ 


Travel 


□ 


College fees 


□ 


Wants to leave 


□ 


Family meal ticket 


□ 


Communication problems 


□ 


Health 


□ 


Bereavement 


□ 


Abuse 


□ 


Alcohol 


.□ 


Drugs 


□ 


Study problems 


□ 


Suicidal 


□ 


Other 


□ 


Student Union 


□ 


Additional opportunities 


□ 


Student Loan company 


□ 


Job Seekers allowance 


□ 


Welfare benefits 


□ 


Others 


□ 







Withdrawal: 



Would you have withdrawn from your college course if you had not received this help? 
Yes Q No Q Don’t know Q 
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5 Case studies 



The examples cited as illustrations of college youth 
work practice in the text are offered here as case 
studies for discussion by colleagues. The case studies 
offer a range of work that is successful in different 
colleges. There is clearly not just one model of suc- 
cessful youth work in colleges, and the provision 
must relate to the college environment and the needs 
of the students and the college together. Successful 
college youth work will be demonstrated where the 
youth work complements other college services, and 
where the methods and the approach enable an 
increase in the participation and achievement of stu- 
dents. 

Readers may like to consider the general questions 
below alongside the examples and specific questions 
and issues raised within each one. 

• What links are currently in place between the 
further education college and youth work 
providers? 

• Who are the disaffected young people in your 
locality and how is disaffection characterised? 
Would your college employ youth workers just to 
address the needs of disaffected students? 

• Are there any groups of students who would 
benefit from support in relation to personal and 
social development? 

• Which of the provisions described in the case 
studies is appropriate to your college? 

• How is youth work in your college managed and 
is this the most effective and beneficial 
arrangement? 

Case study i: Curriculum 
enhancement - AIDS/HIV video 
project 

Students from the college worked collaboratively 
with the local Youth and Community Service on an 
AIDS/HIV awareness film, which was turned into a 
25-minute video. The project was part funded by an 
AIDS Action Group and a local arts organisation, 
and involved staff from a media company, who pro- 
vided the technical expertise and specialist 
equipment. 
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The students in the film-making group took part in a 
series of technical ‘taster’ workshops and HIV 
training sessions before entering the pre-production 
phase of the film. Ideas for the format and script of 
the video emerged from a process of group role-play, 
mini-dramas, brainstorming and decision-making 
sessions, in which all the young people took part. 

The video, called ‘Safe’, tells the story of one 
weekend in the lives of five housemates. It targets a 
number of issues and misconceptions about AIDS/ 
HIV in a challenging, entertaining but thought-pro- 
voking way. 

The video is supported by an education pack that 
includes a number of activities which can be used 
with young people after watching the video; a list of 
health education resources; and details of agencies 
and helplines, both local and national. The video 
pack also includes a range of pamphlets and 
brochures, which provide additional information 
and advice. 

Benefits to the college 

It was a unique opportunity for students from a 
variety of courses and backgrounds to develop a 
video resource for use with other college students. 
Some of the students involved were working on a 
GNVQ Media Studies course: they were able to 
submit evidence of work they had undertaken 
towards their course requirements. 

What works for students 

There was significant personal development for the 
students involved: the growth of an important team 
spirit; an acute sense of working together; and no 
small amount of perseverance, as the whole exercise 
took up 28 days of their own time over a four-month 
period. Students had an opportunity to extend the 
methods and approaches within their GNVQ course 
by using this option offered by youth workers. 

Seeing the video project through from concept to 
final production was a valuable educational oppor- 
tunity for the students. They had the opportunity to 
be involved in a wide range of activities including: 
scriptwriting; brainstorming; role-play; storyboard 
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writing; on-screen acting; location filming; sound; 
photography; set design; costumes; make-up and 
production. 

Working with such a contemporary and sensitive 
topic was also important. The students themselves 
had their own awareness about AIDS/HIV issues 
raised significantly, removing some of their own 
ignorance. 

All of them had the opportunity to reflect on what 
they gained from the exercise and describe it in the 
appropriate section of their National Record of 
Achievement. 

They were also able to see their contribution to a 
successful resource used as part of the World AIDS 
Day activities, in the college and also in the wider 
community. 

Questions to assist your development of this 
approach 

• Who is responsible for recognising students’ other 
achievements and how is this recorded? 

• Is the youth service/college involved in peer edu- 
cation? 

• How can youth workers contribute to curriculum 
enhancement and students’ achievements? 

• What college courses could benefit from project 
enhancement opportunities? 

• What scope is there for the local youth service and 
college to create joint projects with shared aims 
and objectives? 

• Is the local youth service leading in other projects 
that could afford students similar opportunities? 



The 30 students spend one day each week working 
with a tutor and a youth worker in groups of five or 
six, and they take part in other college courses. 

The youth worker supports the students in the 
preparation of their portfolios, and provides general 
advice and guidance on an individual basis. The 
support is often related to issues outside of college: 
for example, homelessness, violence, family relation- 
ships and childcare. 

Benefits to the college 

The flexibility of the ASDAN bronze award enables 
achievements to be recognised through projects. The 
youth worker role as a co-tutor/education support 
worker enables students’ needs to be met as they 
arise. 

Students’ skills and achievements in building go- 
karts far exceed the college’s expectations of them, 
providing substantial evidence for linking with some 
key skills. 

Students’ portfolios are completed and awards 
gained. 

What works for students 

They are able to experience success and appreciate 
that college is different from school. 

They say that they attend because they appreciate the 
support that extends beyond their college work. 

They find the learning environment more relaxed 
and enjoy the challenges that they complete as part 
of the ASDAN scheme. 



Case study 2: Curriculum 
enhancement and younger college 
students 

The college offers a programme to young people 
excluded from school. The students work on a port- 
folio programme leading to entry level and Level 
One qualifications using the Award Scheme Develop- 
ment and Accreditation Network (ASDAN) bronze 
award and the Northern Council for Further 
Education (NCFE) qualification in Motor Skills and 
Independent Living. The ASDAN award offers a 
qualification using projects and assignments; and 
provides opportunities for recording evidence for 
NVQ key skills assessment. 

The college also offers the Youth Clubs UK First 
® rear Scheme for those interested in motor skills. 

44 



Questions to assist your development of this 
approach 

• How do the programmes described apply to your 
work with younger students? 

• Does the local youth service or college offer a 
range of other courses for young people that could 
benefit from youth work involvement and support 
(for example. Community Sports Leader Award, 
BETA expedition training. First Aid qualifica- 
tions)? 

• How does the college encourage students to enjoy 
learning opportunities? 

• How does the college currently provide additional 
support to younger students? 
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Case study 3: Advice and information 
- the role of a youth worker 

The college has a youth worker who is employed 
jointly by the college and the local youth service on a 
full-time basis overall. This arrangement allows two- 
thirds of the time to be spent in college and one-third 
on community-based activities. An in-built flexibility 
means that the youth worker might spend the vast 
majority - and sometimes the whole - of a week in 
college when demand is high, for example at the 
beginning of the Autumn term, and compensate for 
this at other times of the academic year. 

The youth worker is based in a purpose-built suite of 
rooms from which the college’s student services 
division operates. This means that there is easy and 
frequent communication between the staff working 
in the various strands of student services, including 
the counsellors, the careers officer, the welfare officer 
and the head of student services. 

The advantage of this arrangement is that the bound- 
aries of responsibilities between the role of the youth 
worker and other members of the student services 
team are seldom compromised. 

Benefits to the college 

The personal skills of the youth worker are well 
recognised by the students. 

Regular use is made of all the facilities within student 
services and the youth worker has a visible role 
within that provision. 

The youth worker works both with individuals and 
groups and liaises closely with the counsellors. 
Contact records and student evaluations reveal evi- 
dence of successful interventions by the youth 
worker, a number of which have contributed to 
student retention on college courses. 

What works for students 

Having a youth worker who is widely seen as per- 
sonally accessible, very friendly and supportive in a 
variety of different contexts is crucially important. 

Close liaison with the sabbatical student council 
officer and other members of the student council 
means that the youth worker has a wide range of 
opportunities to provide advice and support where 
appropriate with the organisation of student activ- 
ities, including projects, day trips and residential, 
drug or HIV awareness events. 



The youth worker’s office is located on the ground 
floor, off a busy corridor/thoroughfare for students, 
which means that access is easy. 

It is helpful for the students to know that the youth 
workers complement the work of other supportive 
staff who provide more specialised counselling or 
accurate and up-to-date welfare advice. 

The youth worker is widely regarded as approach- 
able and accessible and is highly respected. Having 
the other members of the student services team so 
near at hand within the dedicated suite of rooms, 
including the confidential interviewing rooms, 
enables cross-referrals to be arranged efficiently. 

Many youth workers take responsibility for the more 
general advice and information available to students 
within the college. This type of work includes appro- 
priate supplies and access to a wide range of infor- 
mation leaflets, organising health information days, 
inviting in appropriate guest speakers, arranging for 
visits by opticians, dentists, family planning services, 
etc. In many colleges the youth workers together 
with the student union will produce a student 
newsletter, magazine or newspaper listing social 
events and leisure opportunities. This is an extension 
of the youth information role now provided through 
many local authority and voluntary youth work 
organisations. Some colleges had made use of the 
National Youth Agency Focused Access Information 
Service (NYAFAIS) system for storing and filing 
information (see Figure 1). This has now been 
developed as an information data base for young 
people, available on computer and in print. 

Questions to assist your development of this 
approach 

• How would a youth worker providing advice and 
information support to students complement the 
work of the current college support services? 

• How can the youth work contribution to advice 
and information provision be evaluated? 

• What training could be offered across the college 
and youth service to ensure respective professional 
roles are understood? 

• What provision is currently in place to enable 
youth workers to give information and advice to 
refer students for counselling? 

• What policies are currently in place regarding 
child protection and disclosure of abuse? 
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Case study 4: Youth worker as role 
model and mentor 

The community in which the college is located has a 
large number of disaffected young people, whose 
attraction to and retention at the college are crucial 
in educational, community and financial terms. This 
led to the appointment of a part-time youth worker 
at one of the college’s five main campuses, where the 
majority of youth provision is concentrated. 

This particular college site has a very high pro- 
portion of students of African or Caribbean origin 
and a large number of white lecturers. So it is signif- 
icant that the youth worker appointed is black, 
female, young and approachable. 

Benefits to the college 

There is evidence that students see some college staff 
(including some employed in supportive roles such as 
student welfare officers and careers advisors) as 
‘authority figures’, and would tend therefore not to 
go to them for advice. Many of the college tutors are 
seen by students in the same light. 

The youth worker appointed by the college on a 
part-time basis has proved to be very effective. In the 
relatively short time since her appointment she has 
developed a range of support for students, including: 

• working with non-attenders in less formal 
settings 

• organising activities, such as drug 
awareness 

• helping with the running of clubs, societies 
and sporting activities. 

The college evidence indicates that the level of com- 
plaints and incidents at the college site has dropped 
significantly since the appointment of the youth 
worker. 

A good rapport has been developed with both male 
and female students and, from student contact infor- 
mation, it is clear that a larger proportion of male 
students have been seeking help and advice since the 
youth worker was appointed. 

The youth worker reported that she was able to earn 
the trust of many of the young people and had been 
able to work with them, developing strategies to 
enhance their social skills, time management, 
responsibility and communication skills. 
Consequently, many more of these young people 
were retained on courses from which they would 
have dropped out otherwise. 



What works for students 

The youth worker is employed on a part-time basis: 
she is also involved outside the college on another 
project in the community which gives her consid- 
erable experience on housing issues. She is therefore 
able to advise many students on that specific welfare 
issue, with up-to-date and relevant information. 

Many of the students see the youth worker as a 
mentor whom they can turn to for support and 
encouragement. 

Questions to assist your development of this 
approach 

• How do you define mentoring? 

• Do you have mentoring programmes for some 
staff or students? If so, for whom? 

• What responsibility do staff and students have for 
mentoring? 

• How important is it to have mentors of the same 
gender, class, race and cultural identity as their 
mentees? 

• How are links between the college and its local 
community maintained? Who has overall respon- 
sibility for this? 

• What is a realistic workload for one part-time 
youth worker? 

Case study 5: Supporting the student 
union 

The youth worker in the college is employed by the 
college for three days a week during term time and 
estimates that she spends on average a quarter of her 
time supporting the student union executive. This 
work is more intensive during student elections and 
at the start and end of the year and for the last year 
she has been working an extra one or two days per 
week. The college has gradually moved to making 
the youth worker post more substantial. It started as 
a temporary post of nine hours per week in 1995. 
The college has also experienced a 72% rise in 
numbers of full-time students during the past two 
years. 

The youth worker works alongside the student union 
executive and membership, establishing structures 
that encourage students to take responsibility for 
their own union. This includes identifying with the 
executive events they want to organise, supporting 
residential and activities, publicity, elections, and 
financial responsibility. Training to support the 
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executive is organised as early as possible, e and 
includes representation skills, working as a team, 
understanding discrimination and equality. The 
current age of the executive is 17 to 23. The youth 
worker is developing links with the youth service and 
plans to run the Duke of Edinburgh’s Award Scheme 
shortly in the college. 

A successful health fair was organised using a 
student health group and external agencies. It was 
funded by the local health promotion team and will 
be run on an annual basis. 

Benepts to the college 

The college has an effective student union, and stu- 
dents are involved in organising a number of their 
own activities. 

The general team-building and group work skills 
used by the youth workers to empower the student 
union executive are recognised and valued. 

Reorganisation of the elections, so that some of the 
posts are elected in the Spring term and some in the 
Autumn term, has benefited the college in the conti- 
nuity of the executive over the academic year. 

The youth worker has helped with the issue of 
retention and has seen and supported numerous stu- 
dents who would have left without advice and 
support. 

The high profile fund-raising events such as Children 
in Need and Red Nose Day have attracted positive 
media coverage and contributed to raising the profile 
of the college. 

What works for students 

Students are contributing to college policy docu- 
ments. A student union executive member sits on the 
Governing Board and the Academic Board. 

The student union executive members have job 
descriptions. They have also acquired their own 
office and have just appointed a part-time adminis- 
trator. 

The student newsletter and information guide are 
accurate, up-to-date and produced regularly. 

The student executive team hold a regular weekly 
meeting with the youth worker. They produce termly 
reports, evaluate events and attend NUS training. 



The student union has organised events including: 
discos and balls, fund-raising for Children in Need, 
events for World AIDS Day and World Mental 
Health Day, and sports and arts activities. 

The students organise and take part in a range of 
activities. They see the youth worker as supporting 
them, and understand that they are responsible for 
making the union and the events work. 

They enjoy being with the youth worker and take an 
active interest in the other aspects of the role. They 
regard the youth worker as their advocate and seek 
advice on an individual as well as a collective basis. 
They respect the fact that she doesn’t make things 
easy for them by doing it herself. They have learned 
by mistakes as well as successes. 

Questions to assist your development of this 
approach 

• How is your student union empowered and sup- 
ported? 

• What are students’ roles and responsibilities 
within the union, and how can their experiences 
be recognised and accredited? 

• Do executive members have job descriptions? 

• Does the student union organise events and have 
its own regular publicity/ newsletter? 

• What scope is there for linking students’ organi- 
sation of events with the GNVQ programmes? 

• How effective is the scheduling of current NUS 
elections in terms of an active, democratic and 
representative union? 

Case study 6: Youth and security 

Description 

The college has employed a team of youth and 
security workers since the mid 1980s. The team 
operate across three main sites from 9.00 am until 
10.00 pm. They are trained by the team manager and 
each member of staff gains a City and Guilds qualifi- 
cation in security and undertakes the college’s own 
youth work training. The induction period includes 
two weeks shadowing staff and familiarisation with 
an operational handbook. 

The team organise a range of activities, visits and 
speakers for students. The youth and security 
workers are always on hand to respond to issues and 
deal with any violence. They wear tracksuits which 
enable them to be easily identified by staff and 
students. 

dQ 
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Benefits to the college 

Recruitment to the college has improved and the 
level of violent incidents has decreased since the 
youth and security team have been in post. 

Consistency of approach by the team is important in 
such a large college. Staff do not have to know the 
detail of all policies when they know that the general 
practice is to call the team to deal with incidents. 

The team support other staff and ensure that proce- 
dures are followed, investigations are thorough and 
any statements necessary are recorded. 

The high profile of the security element is particu- 
larly significant in enabling the numbers of Asian 
students attending the college to rise. The profile of 
the team reflects that of the locality of the college. 

Staff development is valued in that the team are qual- 
ified in security work and experienced in youth 
work. Many have moved on to new jobs or taken up 
opportunities for further education and training. 

Recording of incidents provides support to staff if 
police are involved in more serious cases. 

What works for students 

The students feel safer in college. They have a range 
of activities and events available to them. 

They know that each event will be responded to 
according to the operational handbook, and in this 
respect any response to incidents will be dealt with 
fairly and equitably. 

There is less bullying of disabled students or those 
with learning difficulties and the youth and security 
team members make a point of knowing these stu- 
dents, and providing them with additional support. 

The team can arrange for individual students to have 
contracts regarding behaviour, and they are respon- 
sible for monitoring these and reporting back to 
staff, students and parents. 

Questions to assist your development of this 
approach 

• How do security arrangements promote students’ 
sense of belonging and commitment to their 
college? 

• How do security arrangements encourage every- 
one to take responsibility for themselves and each 
other? 

• What training is provided for current security 
staff? 



• What evidence do you have of the relationship 
between security and recruitment? 

• Who is responsible for addressing bullying and 
discrimination by students? How effective is the 
whole college in promoting a commitment to anti- 
oppressive practices? 

• How does the budget for security compare with 
that for student support? 

• How much of the security budget is allocated to 
costs of gatekeeping/exclusion? 

Case study 7: Youth work with Asian 
students 

Youth work in the college is managed by the 
guidance and liaison section of student services. 
There are three part-time Asian youth worker posts, 
which were established specifically to focus on the 
needs of Asian students. Two of the youth workers 
(one male and one female) are each employed for 25 
hours per week, while another male worker provides 
support for two sessions a week. 

A support group for Asian students was established 
by the youth workers and has proved very popular. It 
provides regular sessions on a weekly basis in term 
time. 

The youth workers also support students in the 
library on a regular basis. 

The number of full-time Asian students, mostly 
Muslims aged 16 to 19, is high in relation to the full- 
time college student population; the proportion of 
Asian students in the college is also higher than 
within the local population. 

Benefits to the college 

A major reason for appointing the Asian youth 
workers was to provide support for students in chal- 
lenging alleged racism from some of the non- 
teaching staff in the college, particularly among the 
security staff. The issues which prompted the college 
to appoint the Asian youth workers were becoming 
increasingly significant; they have now been largely 
resolved as a result of the initiative. 

The Asian youth workers liaised closely with these 
staff and provided opportunities to discuss race- 
related issues. Given that the previous situation con- 
tributed to concerns about retention among the 
college’s Asian student population, there has been an 
important contribution made to improving retention 
rates and achievement levels. 
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Support was provided for the Asian students on a 
group and individual basis, with additional support 
in terms of acting as an advocate with their parents 
over certain college-related issues. 

The number of complaints from Asian students, par- 
ticularly regarding the nature of remarks made by 
some members of the non-teaching staff, has 
dropped significantly following the appointment of 
the Asian youth workers. Some of the previous com- 
plaints related to being treated as children rather 
than young adults, and these have also been 
resolved. 

There was also an improvement in the quality of 
links between the college and the parents of some of 
the Asian students, the youth workers were able to 
talk successfully and meaningfully to some parents 
regarding issues of gender, culture and education. 

What works for students 

The Asian students interviewed reported that the 
contribution of the Asian youth workers had been 
crucial in enabling them to continue at college. 

The youth workers live within the local communities 
from which the Asian students are drawn. They are 
therefore well known and respected: two of them 
meet many of the same students in other youth activ- 
ities with which they are associated outside college, 
such as community-based football and cricket teams. 

The students felt that their opportunities for 
achievement were enhanced by the general support 
of the Asian youth workers and by their increased 
access to the college library, where one of the Asian 
youth workers is based. 

Through the support group, Asian students were 
involved in a number of projects, including plans for 
an international exchange to Pakistan. This included 
links with a college in Lahore and a variety of fund- 
raising events, including an Eid party (a celebration 
at the conclusion of Ramadan) and organising a 
fashion show. 

The support group is run by a committee of students 
who take responsibility for many of the activities, 
with the help of the youth workers. The support 
group has developed an education programme, 
including some outside speakers, on matters such as 
cultural awareness, Asian dance, and drug edu- 
cation, and they are also now involved in organising 
trips and visits. 



Questions to assist your development of this 
approach 

• Do students attend the college who would benefit 
from a similar targeted approach by youth 
workers.^ 

• In your opinion, how useful is the link between 
the youth workers and the student’s own com- 
munity.^ 

• What additional activities and support would 
benefit targeted student groups at the college.^ 

Case study 8: Partnership 
arrangements - district youth 
workers 

The college has three youth workers, all of whom are 
full-time employees of the local authority youth 
service and work in the college on a sessional basis. 
As district youth workers, they also work in the 
other further education college in the town, schools 
and various youth centres. Mixing with students 
both inside and outside the college was seen to be a 
valuable component of the current arrangement. 

The management arrangements therefore allow for 
the use of college premises as a base for youth work 
strategies developed within the local authority’s 
youth service policy framework. 

The youth service district team manager and the 
college’s dean of membership services jointly manage 
the development of youth work in the college. This 
enables discussions on matters where the youth 
service is involved with the college to be handled in a 
co-ordinated and more efficient way. Many further 
education colleges are extremely large organisations, 
as in this case, and the youth service was particularly 
in favour of having a single contact point within the 
college. 

In this example, all staffing costs of the youth 
workers are borne by the youth service, (Under 
current arrangements, one of the youth workers is 
paid for out of Section 11 funds.) The college is 
responsible for the costs of providing a dedicated 
youth work room in the main dining area and any 
time for related senior management staff liaison. 
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Benefits to the college 

The youth workers come into the college with par- 
ticular specialisms, interests and experience which 
benefit the students and provide another tier of 
support for the college’s advice, guidance and 
support services. 

One particular strength of the youth work team is 
that it is mixed race in composition and has under- 
taken some pro-active multi-cultural work, address- 
ing issues of racial tension. 

There is limited formal security within the college, 
and the youth workers are seen to contribute to the 
overall college ethos of promoting student partic- 
ipation and community involvement. 

The two senior managers meet on a regular basis and 
have established what was described as a good 
working relationship. There was a joint recognition 
that both the college and the youth service were 
seeking to focus more and more on serving the 
young people of the town as effectively as possible. 

Links with the personal tutor system have been 
developed by the youth workers. Evidence is 
growing that their sympathetic intervention in disci- 
plinary issues is seen as a contribution to student 
retention. 

Youth workers’ awareness of potential issues and 
opportunities outside the formal college curriculum, 
(for example, sessions associated with awareness of 
drug issues and with Asian young men) was seen to 
be valuable. There are examples of inter-agency co- 
operation in arranging events for the college. Co- 
operation between the college, youth service and 
other local services resulted in the college acting as a 
venue for a community theatre which has raised a 
number of issues of importance to students at the 
college. 

The college and youth service are developing a 
framework for action which links into issues like 
recruitment, support and achievement of students. 
Three levels of involvement have been devised which 
relate to shared and complementary strategic objec- 
tives: 

Level One The college pursues its own strategic 
objectives, as does the youth service. Under this sce- 
nario, the college’s function is to serve as a conve- 
nient location for accessing young people for the 
youth service. 

Level Two This relates to agreed joint ventures 
which aim to achieve shared strategic objectives. 
Under these circumstances, each party would con- 
tribute funding on a pro rata basis. 



Level Three These are agreed joint ventures for 
which allocated funds do not exist in either organi- 
sation’s budget. The two partners, the college and 
the local youth service, agree to work on collabo- 
rative partnership bids to fund an agreed joint 
project. Depending on circumstances, this may 
involve additional interested agencies and/or parties. 

What works for students 

Having youth workers who are well known, in and 
out of college, is seen to be an important asset. 

Receiving quality, well-informed advice, information 
and tutorial support is important. 

The recent allocation of a youth work room immedi- 
ately adjacent to the main student dining area is seen 
as an important development. It is next door to the 
student union office, which will provide an oppor- 
tunity for promoting closer links between the youth 
workers and the student union. 

Questions to assist your development of this 
approach 

• What current partnership arrangements exist 
between the local youth service and the college? 

• What, if any, are your complementary strategic 
objectives? 

• Can you make use of the three levels described in 
developing new initiatives together? 

• How important do you regard the youth workers’ 
connections with both the college and young 
people in their own communities? 

• What potential benefits or problems do you see 
with the management or financial arrangements 
described? 

Case Study 9: Partnership 
arrangements - a college youth work 
team 

The college has extensive links with the local 
authority youth service, based on shared values and 
purposes, within a mutually supportive framework. 

The college has three youth workers, each of whom 
operates on one of its three main sites, coming 
together for shared activities and team meetings. 
They are, however, employed directly by the college, 
rather than the youth service. 
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All three youth workers are youth and community 
work trained and are experienced practitioners. 
Their line manager (the student services manager) 
was previously the local authority principal youth 
officer. In addition, the director of the department 
which embraces student services has worked in the 
youth and community service. 

There is, therefore, considerable knowledge of the 
facilities and opportunities within the local youth 
service, and this has led to a breadth of networking. 

Joint activities have included: evening excursions, 
which involved team-building and sailing, at a local 
outdoor centre; a joint youth service/college drug 
review group; a collaborative drug challenge bid; 
and the use by college students of youth service facil- 
ities, accommodation and equipment. 

Benefits to the college 

The college has benefited from employing quality 
youth workers, who have high levels of credibility 
with the student population. 

In addition, the support for the college youth 
workers helps alleviate their sense of isolation, with 
opportunities through training to keep up-to-date 
with current developments in youth work provision. 

The close relationship has also meant that there has 
been extensive promotion of youth service activities 
and projects among the college student population. 
This has included a large number of referrals to the 
youth service’s Information Shop. 

The links with the local youth service have also pro- 
vided the chance to demonstrate good practice in 
quality assurance and inspection, such as support for 
students through links with community-based 
agencies; and cross college/general facilities, where 
the college has been able through the youth service 
to access recreational and sport facilities which are 
not available within the college itself. 

Close links do enable cross-referrals to take place, 
with some contribution made to recruitment and 
retention within the college. 

What works for students 

The youth workers are very experienced in sup- 
porting activities like the welcome fair (part of the 
students’ induction programme), drug awareness, 
equal opportunities, women’s week, faith festivals, as 
well as theatre and residential visits. 



They are also well informed on a range of youth- 
related issues, supporting tutorial work on issues like 
bullying, personal effectiveness and stress man- 
agement. 

The student union at the college is a registered vol- 
untary youth organisation in its own right and thus 
is on the local youth service mailing list. They are 
therefore able to access the full range of literature 
and information first hand. 

Questions to assist your development of this 
approach 

• What current partnership arrangements exist 
between the local youth service and the college? 

• What, if any, are your complementary strategic 
objectives? 

• What potential benefits or problems do you see 
with the management or financial arrangements 
described? 

Case study lo: Evaluation and quality 
assurance 

The college, located on two main sites, has a youth 
work team of six full-time staff. This team has 
recently been re-named the student liaison team. 
They are housed in a separate Student Centre 
building, within easy access of the main college 
teaching and administrative block. The actual dis- 
tance away from the main building is only about 25 
metres, but this was seen to be a significant - almost 
symbolic - divide. 

The team provide extensive services and support for 
students at the college. This includes assisting the 
student union, running a student electives pro- 
gramme, supporting tutorial provision, holiday pro- 
grammes, outreach work, residential, special 
projects and the facilitation of specialist groups. 
They work a shift system and are on duty at the 
college for 12 hours per day from 8.30 am, 364 days 
a year. 

The entire team operate a comprehensive method of 
recording detailed information about the range of 
activities with which they are involved. This ‘Quality 
Portfolio’ is a means of collating qualitative and 
quantitative data about all the support provided for 
students across the college. 
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Benefits to the college 

A recent FEFC inspection gave the college a grade 1 
for both Quality Assurance and student recruitment, 
guidance and support. 

The Quality Portfolio, which is bound in a number 
of large ring-binders, is an impressive and efficiently 
filed compilation of evidence of the range of youth 
work-related activities that are being undertaken 
across the college. 

Routinely, appropriate examples of correspondence, 
advertisements, posters, attendance registers, tickets, 
photographs, evaluation sheets and any relevant 
press coverage associated with a particular activity 
are filed in the portfolio. 

The student liaison team complete weekly contact 
record sheets, including transcripts of referrals to 
other services. Registers are kept for students attend- 
ing electives and tutorial sessions. In addition, use of 
the student centre itself is monitored and recorded 
regularly four times each day. The portfolio incorpo- 
rates year planner project sheets. 

The advantage is that materials to support a claim of 
quality provision are collated on a regular on-going 
basis, rather than immediately before an inspection 
visit. It was reported that this process was now 
becoming part of the expectation of the job. All of 
this assists in more effective planning of activities 
across the year. 

The college has attributed a measurable decrease in 
spending on formal security staff and other security 
provision to the youth work provision. 

The youth workers in the student liaison team now 
offer a programme of tutorial support. This includes 
tutorials on issues such as, equal opportunities, 
drugs education, and the written qualification for the 
driving test. Additional support has been provided 
by members of the team through special projects 
such as World AIDS Day, Youth Work Week and 
mental health awareness. 

A range of activity-based holiday events is also 
organised, offering fuller use of the students’ time 
and the college premises, and consequently pro- 
viding opportunities to fill what might otherwise be 
idle time for the students. 

What works for students 

Students are now involved in planning the tutorial 
programme and, as a result, many more of them 
choose to attend. Some also tutor on the programme 
as peer educators. 



Delivery of some aspects of the tutorial programme 
by members of the student liaison team was seen by 
students as a positive contribution. They liked 
having key, contemporary issues addressed by youth 
workers, who are much closer to them in age than 
many of the personal tutors. 

Students have access to the support of a youth 
worker at any time of the college day. 

Youth workers are on duty in the dining area as well 
as the student centre, and are a seen as a friendly face 
and someone who knows what is happening and 
how students can get involved. 

Questions to assist your development of this 
approach 

• What evidence do you have that will help identify 
the contribution of youth work? 

• How does the college make use of premises during 
holidays? 

• What provision is made for student involvement 
in decisions and delivery of the tutorial pro- 
gramme? 

• What evidence is there of the youth work contri- 
bution in the college quality records? 
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6 Appendices 

Appendix A 

The development and management of youth work in and with further 
education colleges - from NYA Policy Update briefing paper, Issue i, 1995-96. 



Youth Workers Involved in Work in Colleges in 1995 








Total 


% 


College employs own youth worker 


15 


29 


College finance and service level agreement 


8 


16 


Youth service funded and service level agreement 


13 


25 


Youth service funded sessional work in colleges 


6 


12 


Joint funding 


9 


18 




51 


100 



The 51 examples of college youth work were analysed to record the total number of youth workers involved 
in some capacity in the colleges - full-time, part-time or on a sessional basis. 



Number of Youth Workers 




Youth Service sponsored 
youth workers in colleges 


FE sponsored youth 
workers in colleges 


Full-time 


21 


13 


Part-time and sessional 


112 


28 




132 


41 



The number of youth workers, full and part-time, in the 51 colleges is 173. The employment of part-time and 
full-time staff in teams and as individuals is shown in Table 1 (see below). Clearly the employment of youth 
workers in teams is the most common, although youth workers at an NYA conference in February 1995 still 
spoke of isolation. Within the staff teams of further education colleges, relatively small teams of part-time 
youth workers or even combined full-time and part-time workers can still feel virtually insignificant in 
numbers by comparison. 



Current practice includes successful examples of youth workers managed through partnership arrangements 
between colleges and their local authority youth service, contracted from the local authority to the college, or 
employed and managed within the college. 
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Of the 15 colleges financing and managing youth workers directly, the salary scales used were in the main 
APT&C but included the following range: 



FE colleges financing and managing own youth workers 


Salary scales - multiple responses 




APT&C 


7 


FE Lecturer 


1 


Level 2 Youth Leader 


1 


JNCi 


1 


JNC 2 


1 


INC 3 


2 


Didn’t know 


1 


Other 


2 



Some colleges use more than one pay scale. 



The accommodation/work area for youth work in these colleges tended to make extensive use of the student 
union/common room areas: 



Accommodation /Work area 


Own room 


2 


Own room and student union and/or student common room 


7 


Student common room and student union office 


2 


Student ‘social area’ 


1 


Student blocks on two campuses 


1 


Don’t know 


2 



For those youth workers financed by the youth service and working solely in further education colleges the 
general management/financial arrangements and line management arrangements are significant in that the 
most common practice is to second or contract workers while retaining line management responsibility 
through the youth service. 

The salary scales are more reflective of those of the youth and community service nationally - that is, JNC. 
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Youth service financed 


General management 




Seconded/contracted to college 


9 


Delegated budget 


2 


Negotiated arrangement 


2 


Line management 




Line managed by youth service 


11 


Line managed by youth service with additional college support 


1 


Managed by college 


1 



Salary scales 


)NC2 


5 


)NC3 


3 


FE lecturer 


1 


Other 


3 


Part-time scales 


1 


Don’t know 


2 
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Table 1 


Type of staffing with management and financial arrangements 


Total number of 
colleges 


Os 


tn 


10 


(N 

rH 


00 

rH 


<N 


in 


Joint funding 






un 


<N 


vD 




ON 


Youth service 
financed sessional 
work in colleges 






rH 


<N 


m 


rH 


NO 


Youth service 
financed 






<N 


ra 


LTl 




S' 


College financed 
and managed 


vD 


<- 


r-t 




CJ 




m 

tH 


College financed 
with Youth Service 
management 
agreements 


r-t 




rH 






rH 


00 


Youth Workers 


Single Part-time 


Single Full-time 


Team Full-time 


Team Part-time 


Team of combined 
part-time/full-time 


Don’t know 
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Appendix C 

Job Description i 



Salary Scale: 



Post: 



Youth worker (full-time) 

JNC Level 2 (points 1-9) £14,337 - £18,804 inclusive 



Conditions of Service: JNC 



Supervision from: 
Supervision to: 
Liaison with: 



Special conditions: 



Location: 



Purpose of post: 



College 

Area youth work manager 
Part-time youth work staff 

Council departments, voluntary organisations, community groups, statutory 
agencies, councillors 

To manage and deliver a range of youth service provision at the college and 
to maximise its appropriate usage. 

Casual car user allowance 



Main Duties 

1 Initiate, support and develop a youth work programme to meet the social, educational and recreational 
needs of young people within the local community and the college. 

2 Encourage and support member participation in decision-making regarding the operation of the youth work 
provision. Work effectively in face-to-face youth work situations with young people. Organise publicity and 
fund-raising for youth work event and activities where appropriate. 

3 Manage a team of part-time paid and voluntary youth work staff. Identify relevant staff development and 
training requirement and convene staff meetings as appropriate. 

4 Liaise with, service and report to the college Advisory Committee with a view to receiving advice and support 
on matters concerning youth work provision. 

5 Be responsible for the financial management of the college youth work in consultation with appropriate 
members of staff and officers. 

6 Prepare an annual workplan. 

7 Prepare an annual report on youth work in the college, including information regarding monitoring the effi- 
ciency of services to young people and suggestions for future developments. Provide other reports, both 
verbal and written, as required. 

8 Be responsible for development and oversight of holiday provision particularly in response to young people 
in the 14-18 age range. 

9 Be responsible for day-to-day management of college youth work. 

10 Establish practical links with local voluntary and statutory agencies and other bodies to provide a variety of 
services for college students and young people in the college locality. Ensure that such services conform with 
the aim of both the youth service and the college. 

11 Support local youth service initiatives and contribute to training and other events organised for young 
people locally and paid and voluntary part-time staff. 

12 Attend youth service full-time staff meetings and college management meetings and functions as required. 

13 Any other duties and responsibilities that may be required from time to time by the college principal and area 
youth work managers. 
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Person Specification - SkiUs/Abilities/Knowledge 

The person appointed will hold a recognised youth work qualification and ideally possess the following qualities: 

1 An ability to demonstrate understanding and a commitment to equal opportunities issues in policy and 
practice. 

2 Proven experience of working with young people on a face-to-face basis; and the ability to form effective rela- 
tionships with them. 

3 The capacity to motivate and manage a team of youth workers and administrative staff. 

4 The ability to work effectively with other voluntary, statutory and community groups. 

5 Clear oral and writing skills, and financial and administrative competence. 

6 An energetic and imaginative approach to youth work. 

7 The ability to create and co-ordinate a diverse range of youth work. 

8 An up-to-date understanding of youth work issues and development. 
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Job description 2 - college youth work 

Post: Part-time youth worker - Tuesday and Friday afternoons 

Salary: 3 hour session - range from £19.50 to £21.00 depending on qualification/ 

experience 

Location: FE college 



Aims of college youth work and the local authority youth service 

1 To seek to ensure equality of opportunity. 

2 To provide social education by a variety of methods offering young people, in their leisure time, diverse expe- 
riences involving mental, emotional and physical challenge, leading to deeper self-knowledge and greater 
awareness of the nature of society. 

3 To foster social relationships and social confidence among young people. 

4 To encourage young people to participate in decision-making processes related to the resourcing and man- 
agement of youth work, to assist in preparation for adult life and in findingtheir place in the community. 

5 To offer young people a forum for the development and expression of their views and a reference point where 
they can seek, informally and in confidence, advice and guidance. 

6 To co-operate with other voluntary and statutory services available to help young people and to encourage a 
collaborative approach to all agencies to the expressed needs of young people. 

Main Duties 

1 To support, develop and co-ordinate a youth work programme to meet the social, personal and recreational 
needs to young people in the college. 

2 To ensure this programme conforms to the aims of the college and the youth service and displays evidence of 
the equal opportunities policy. 

3 To encourage young people's participation in decision-making regarding initiatives. 

4 To disseminate information regarding the resources available to young people 

Person Specipcation - Skills/Abilities/Knowledge 

1 Ability to demonstrate an understanding of why equal opportunities is important in employment and service 
delivery. 

2 Ability to demonstrate an understanding of why customer care is important in employment and service 
delivery. 

3 Ability to form effective relationships with young people. 

4 Ability to use initiative and to motivate others. 

5 Ability to work as part of a team. 

6 Flexibility in response to young people’s abilities and needs. 

Qualiflcations/Experience 

1 Experience of face-to-face work with young people. 
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FEDA publication series 



Developing FE - FEDA reports: 

Volume 1 

1 Student tracking 

2 Caseloading 

3 Assessing the impact: provision for learners 
with learning difficulties and disabilities 

4 Adults and GNVQs 

5 On course for next steps: careers education and 
guidance for students in FE 

6 Marketing planning 

7 Managing change in FE 

8 The effective college library 

9 Appraisal in FE - where are we now? 

10 Clarity is power: learning outcomes and course 
design 

FE Matters - FEDA papers: Volume i 

1 Environmental education in FE: part i 

2 Environmental education in FE: part 2 

3 Towards self-assessing colleges 

4 Colleges working with industry 

5 Evidence for action: papers prepared for FEFC’s 
Learning and Technology Committee 

6 Student retention: case studies of strategies 
that work 

7 Getting the credit: OCN accreditation and 
learners with learning difficulties and 
disabilities 

8 Moving on from Key Stage 4: the challenges for 
FE 

9 Monitoring student attendance 

10 Educational Psychologists in FE 

11 Assuring coherence in individual learning 
programmes 

12 Adult learners: pathways to progression 

13 A real job with prospects: supported 
employment opportunities for adults with 
disabilities or learning difficulties 

14 Transforming teaching: selecting and evaluating 
teaching strategies 

15 information and learning technology: a 
development handbook 

16 Changes in FE: career path or job degradation 
for part-time professional academic staff? 

17 Planning an FEFCmerger 

18 Tackling drugs together: addressing the issues 
in the FE sector 



19 Security is not an option - learning in a safe 
environment 

20 Give us some credit: achieving a comprehensive 
framework for accreditation 

FEDA bulletins: Volume i 

1 Developing college strategies for Human 
Resource Development 

2 EnhancingGCEA-level programmes 

3 Impact of voucher schemes on the FE curriculum 

4 Quality assurance in colleges 

5 Maintaining quality during curriculum change 

6 Action planning and recording achievement 

7 implementing modular A levels 

8 Comparing content in selected GCE A levels and 
Advanced GNVQs 

9 Engineering the future 

10 Charters in FE: Making them work 

11 Access to accreditation 

12 Back to the future: modern apprenticeship 
schemes 

13 Competing for business: colleges and the 
Competitiveness Fund 

14 Developing an information strategy for a college 

15 Strategic approaches to processes, cultures and 
structures 

A full catalogue of NYA publications is available from 

the National Youth Agency Sales Dept, 17-23 Albion 

Street, Leicester LEi 6GD. Tel: [0116] 285 6789 Fax: 

[0116] 247 1043 
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Student support services 

FEDA’s student support programme 
focuses on how students are supported 
to achieve their primary learning goals. 
It covers the work of specialist student 
services staff as well as other staff with 
a role in supporting students. 
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